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For the Oasis. 
TO A LADY—WITH A WILD FLOWER. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 


It grew where the sunbeams fell 
With a sofiened light through leaves, 
Int’. depths of a shaded dell 
Wher? the lonely wood-dove grieves. 
Its nurse was the pleasant dew— 
Its throne the wild, wild sod; 
From sunset clouds it caught its hue— 
Its gardener was God. 


The freshness of its bloom 
From blighting mildew free, 
Isan emblem of that friendliness 
Of heart I bear to thee: 
And when its leaf is dead, 
And its stem droops with decay, 
The flower will be atype of joys 
That flash then fade away. 


I pray thee in thy hair 
For one bright, fleeting hour, 
This jewel of the wild to wear, 
This crimson woodland flower ; 
For the language of its frail, 
And fading charms will tell 
The destiny of him who nipped 
Its beauties in the dell, 
Avon, August 18, 1537. 


W. iH. C,H. 





Written for the Oasis. 
HOME. 


More fair are the fields of my home to the view, 
Its fountains and streams are more clear, 
And its cloudless skies have a holier hue 
Than those that encircle me here. 
More brightly the sun there sinks to his rest, 
More brillantly there glows the star in the west, 
The forests and hills of that land are the best, 
And its soft summer gales the most dear, 


Yet ’tis not alone for these charms that I sigh, 
When I think of my home far away ; 
For though bright be the fields and cloudless tne sky 
Thave left other beauties than they. 
There’s one eye in that place looks fondly for me, 
One bosom that beats in my absence less free, 
One heart that may sorrow in secret tobe 
So longand so far from the wand’rer away. 
Avpurn, N. Y. P. . M. 





DREAMS. 

“T wake, e®erging from a sea of dreams 

Tumultuous; where my wrecked desponding thought 

From wave to wave of fancied misery 

At random drove: her helin of reason lost.” 

The mind is ever active and will ever wan- 
der on. It guides in our ambitious schemes 
and in all the scenes of life’s vicisitudes. *- It ex- 
alts the poet and feasts him on brightest ima- 
ges—leads on the warrior and gives him the 
victor’s laurel, but it faints not with fatigue nor 
sighs for a resting place. Invulnerable and 
immortal, it will expand while the brightest lu- 
minaries in heaven’s wide arch shall have been 
extinguished and worlds shall have been crush- 
ed. It hath been our dictator through the busi- 
ness and activity of day, and when our droop- 
ing energies have called for “tired nature’s 


sweet restorer,” when “balmy sleep” hath em- 
braced and bound us; it is then that, partially 
freed from its enveloping incumbrance, it 
bears itself upon swiftest wings, and traverses 
the wide and variable field of fancy. The 
crowded city’s mart, with its interminable 
change—the wide spread lawn carpeted with 
green, bedecked with the richest hues of blos- 
soming flowers—pleasant bowers by gentle flow- 
ing waters—the mountain crag—the cataract 
with its reckless dashings; and the boundless 
forest where the pencilling hand of art hath nev- 
er marred nature’s stern and rugged grandeur, 
have all been presented to us in vivid and glow- 
ing colors. The dreamer in his visions has 
been happy, revelling in brightest sun-bezams— 
has met and greeted absent friends, and as he 
welcomed them to his embrace—as he talked 
with them of “the hours that were”—as bright 
scenes of the past were snatched from the effa- 
cing waters of forgetfulness, and clothed in orig- 
inal charms his joyous heart has swelled within 
him. He has been fortune’s favored child— 
has triumphantly stemmed the current of an op- 
posing multitude—the willing winds have borne 
to him rich treasures and priceless trophies and 
laid them at his feet. “ Allthe budding hon- 
ors on” noble “crests” have been cropped™ to 
make a garland for his head.” 

The dreamer is in a land of enchantment.— 
The beggar dreams and forgets his poverty— 
the slave forgets his chains, and the prisoner his 
gloomy walls. The ancient patriarch chilled 
by the dews of night, with the sod for his couch 
and the clouds for his drapery—with his head 
pillowed upon the rocks, could dream of the lad- 
der reaching from this sublunary sphere to heav- 
en, forming a pathway for angels; and could 
hear the Eternal speak blessed and immortal 
promises to fill his heart. 

But though the sleeper has aroused himself, 
refreshed and re-invigorated; with thoughts 
calmed by the spirit’s cheering and peaceful 
flights; he has often been driven from “the 
shadowy land” by the fiercest spectres of the 
soul’s imaginings. The fondly cherished real- 
ities of 1ife have been stripped of theircharms; 
dearest ties have been sundered, and lordly pos- 
sessions have vanished. In one troubled hour 
the sleeper has seemingly wandered in poverty 
for years, scorned and oppressed by a heartless 
world; or his ungoverned passions have urged 
him on to the commission of fiendish deeds, until 
the sure lashings of a stern dealing conscience 
have driven Morpheus from his charge; and 
then, though the victim is himself again, the big 
drops upon his throbing temples—his exhausted 
frame—his quick beating heart, and the chill 
coursing of his blood, tells of the fearful strug- 
gle. 

But what are dreams? they are light as bub- 





bles, formed of “airy nothing;” and are now 





regarded by the enlightened but as the soothers 
of slumber or the breakers of repose; though 
happy or gloomy they neither brighten nor dark- 
en their brow on the morrow; it is but with the 
ignorant and superstitious that they are deemed 
the presages of thefuture. Itis true that the 
ancient historian has recorded many instances 
where the visions of night have been most re- 
markably fulfilled. Czesar’s wife, the night 
previous to his death, had a troubled vision, and 
uttered inarticulate words; she dreamed of 
weeping over her husband’s murdered corse, in 
the morning she entreated and implored him to 
remain at home—he left—entered the senate 
chamber; and pierced by the keen cutting 
knives of friends, fell bleeding at the foot of 
Pompey’s statue. The poet Cinna, the night af- 
ter Cesar’s death, dreamed that the warrior took 
him by the hand and led him into a dark deep 
place of horror; the next day he attended Cx- 
sar’s funeral and was torn to pieces by the infu- 
riated mob. The spectre that appeared to Bru- 
tus may be considered the phantom of a dream ; 
the spectre declared that he was his evil genius, 
and should be seen at Phillippi; Bratus swept 
on With a conquering arm until at Phillippi his 
ranks werethinned. Croesus dreamed that his 
beloved son was to perish by iron; and in a 
hunting match a javlin aimed at a boar unfortu- 
nately pierced him. But these and other singu- 
lar incidents are not sufficientto induce us to 
give credence to the imaginings of an unguided 
brain. Czsar had usurped power—disregard- 
edthe authority that had advanced him, and 
rode to his proud elevation over the broken laws 
and prostrate liberties of his country ; jealous 
hearts and watchful eyes were around him—no- 
bles and plebians, beneath the usurpers power, 
were restive and thoughtful, and many were si- 
lently and secretly active—the very calm beto- 
kened the gathering of astorm, big with the fate 
of Cesar, ifnot of Rome. The strong minded 
Calpurina was not ignoront of the frail tenure 
of her husband’s hepes, with deep anxiety for 
his success she brooded over the gloomy pros- 
pects; and her dream was but the fears of her 
waking thoughts. Cinnaand Brutus were ex- 
cited. The great Cesar had been openly as- 
sassinated—gashed by many daggers, and Bru- 
tus’s own hand gave “the most unkindest cut of 
all.” That Cinna should dream of his murder- 
ed friend, or that his dream should be gloomy, 
is not strange; he was mistaken for his name- 
sake, who had inveighed against the hero, and ‘ 
was seized by an incensed crowd aroused, by 
the words of an Antony. Brutus for his own 
ingratitude shonld expect an “ evil genius,” and 
where would that general with his marshalled 
ranks look for the decisive struggle, but upon 
the Phillippian plains? Croesus idolized his 
son, and constantly feared that he would be 
snatched from his embrace; his dream was nat-~ 
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ural, and by chance coincided with the accident 
that happened. Xerxes, during his prepara- 
tions for the Grecian war, twice in his dreams 
saw aspectre that encouraged and commanded 
him to advance; his uncle, Artabanes, who op- 
posed his views, afterwards in his sleep saw a 
spectre that commanded him to yield to the 
king’s opinion. The war was commenced, and 
though the memorable three hundred were cut 
down, and the straits of Thermopyle passed— 
though the Athenian’s proud city was taken, and 
her ornamented fabrics left smoking in ruins.— 
The king that led forth that mighty army to 
battle saw his ranks broken and his host dispers- 
ed; and with blighted hopes and a crushed spir- 
it, with scarce a servant or an attendant, stole 
back to his home. 

Alexander having arrived near Babylon, was 
told by the Chaldeans, who pretended to see the 
future in the stars, that to enter the city would 
endanger his life; he visited Babylon and death 
closedthe conqueror’s career. Cyrus the Great 
in the heat of battle, heard a thunder peal to the 
right—deemed it a dictation of the gods—fol- 
lowed the direction and gained the victory. A 
believer in oneiromancy may, with the same 
propriety, read his destiny in the stars, or hear 
divinity speak in the thunder. 

A healthy body and mind will insure happy 
dreams ; and sound sleep will prevent memory 
from informing of the brain’s imaginative do- 
ings. Every nap has its vision, but few of the 
visions are retained to be scanned by our tho’ts 
when awake. Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh, 
rose in his sleep—conversed with his family— 
entertained them with a pleasant song—retired 
—and in the morning knew nought of the night’s 
occurrence. If a dream producing such re- 
sults, should leave no lasting impression, surely 
the calm sleeper may have light and happy 
dreams, and expect them to leave no record to 
“ slide down upon the waters of his memory.” 

But dreams,—shadow they forth brightness 
or darkness—unfold a path of flowers or of 
thorns.—We rejoice that they are ours—they 
bespeak the unsleeping energies of our restless 
spirits. We are enshrouded in darkness—a 
land of dreams; but reality shall dawn upon 
us, and the weakness and frailties that dim our 
visions shall not mar the majestic beauty of im- 
mortal scenery. J.S. R. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

It was night—Darkness, casting her dusky 
mantle alike on thelordly castle and the peas- 
ant cot—the enamelled meadow and the barren 
crag—reigned throughout the land in stern and 
sovereign mcod, save where the art of man 
strove to dissipate her gloom and dispute her 
empire. It was night—but fromthe mansion of 
Elesmere,a princely and venerable pile, whose 

_Tocky base was washed by the ceaseless waves 
of ocean, and whose lofty turrets proudly look- 
ed towards Heaven, poyred forth a flood of 
light more brilliant far thanday. Along the ri- 
sing coast and on each elevation in the interior 
gleamed magnificent fire-works, and on the 
deep floated numerous craft, arranged for mim- 
ie combat, while sounds of martial music, mel- 
lowed by distance, came sweetly stealing on the | 
ear. The pageantry was grand, effective and | 
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complete. Not a star twinkled in the vast ex- 
panse above, yet each dew drop reflected the 
glare of an hundred lights, and the pellucid 
foam of each murmuring billow sparkled like a 
shower of pearls. 

Within the mansion all was joy, and mirth, 
and revelry. There had beena birth-day festi- 
val—an only son had just passed the bounds of 
a tedious minority, and around him thronged a 
numerous group of friends whose every look 
was full of love and happiness. There were 
suvunds thattold the divinity of music—sights 
that proclaimed the majesty of wealth, and as 
the noble father filled high the parting goblet at 
the close of the protracted revelry he decreed to 
those around him that for many years to come, 
they should witness the annual festival, equally 
joyous and magnificent. No guardian spirit 
was hear to whisper doast not of to-morrow—the 
vow was recorded, but never, never was ful- 
filled. 

The family circle is a bright and hallowed 
vision, presenting at a single view the combined 
attractions of all that is dignified, pure and love- 
ly. Itis a picture upon which the virtuous 
mind must ever love to dwell, and from which 
the sceptic may draw many useful lessons, It 
is literally the school of the heart. The for- 
mality, intrigue and hypocracy so prevalent in 
the world, freezing up the sources of charity 
and perverting the higher and holier purposes 
of human existence, here loose their influence, 
and the current of the affections bursting spon- 
taneously from the sacred fountains of the heart 
flow on unpolluted and unrestrained. Such, in 
mie of quietness and retirement, was the 
scene at Elesmere. 


Continual happiness is a gem which no 
wealth can purchase. We fancy the treasure 
in our possession but it eludes the grasp—we 
promise ourselves tranquility and repose but 
even while all seem serene and fair in some 
unobserved quarter of the heavens gather the 
elements of the tempest, too soon to burst upon 
us in darkness and desolation. At Elesmere 
while the parents fondly idolized an only son— 
while all that fancy could devise or wealth pro- 
cure was offered for his enjoyment, a spirit of 
adventure found its way to his heart, and ambi- 
tion opened to his view in brilliant and alluring 
prospective other joys and other scenes. The 
golden charm which bound him fo his native 
home dissolved, lone, silent, and joyless he 
wandered dissatisfied with himself and all 
around him. His day dreams were of distant 
lands; and many a midnight hour was spent in 
listening to the music of waves dashing against 
the rugged shore,and with all the poetry of 
young enthusiasm gazing at the stars of Heaven 
to read his destiny. Efforts were made to call 
back his thoughts to their wonted channel, but 
the infatuation was too deep to be overcome. It 
was whispered, by more than one, that his al- 
tered manner was occasioned by an attachment 
to the fair daughter of his father’s old and in- 
veterate enemy, whose estate was adjoining, 
and between whom reconciliation was hopeless, 
since hatred but increased with years. Others 
who had heard him holding converse with the 





waves and saw him wandering by moonlight on 


the lonely beach, feared he had become a poet. 
Thus months passed away, and then there came 
a farev:ell—sad and bitter to a mother’s heart, 
for she had a presentiment that all was not for 
the best. As the bark conveyed him to tie ship 
in which he was to sail, his friends watched him 
from the shore and fervent were the prayers 
that were offered up for his safe return. But 
the being to whom this parting was the most se- 
vere—who gazed with the most bewildering 
and hopeless agony upon his form fading in the 
distence, was the fair tenant of a neighboring 
tower, who wept in secret, pitied least, though 
most needing sympathy. Often upon the breeze 
of night arose from the lonely rock and solitary 
bower the plaintive strain of deep complaint in 
accents sweet as angels sing, and often were the 
heedless waves invoked to bring the wanderer 
back upon their bosom. 

The atom in its downward progress from the 
lofty summit of an Alpine cliff increases in 
magnitude and velocity until it reaches the vale 
below, an overwhelming avalanche; and the 
youth who enters the giddy maze of this world’s 
variety will find himself carried on from scene 
toscene by the rapidly increasing current, his 
desires hourly growing more strong, and his 
thirst for travel more exciting and irresistable. 
Having seen a part he will hardly deny him- 
self the opportunity of seeing more, and the ex- 
amination of one country will but open the way 
for a visit to another. Enticed by the excite- 
ment of adventure and pleased with the novelty 
of change—rewarded by present discoveries, 
and encouraged by anticipation’s golden dreams, 
he pursues his onward course, and it is not un- 
til the sanguine feelings of youth have attained a 
more serious tone and the spirit has grown wea- 
ry of fruitless and incessant tossings that, like 
the infant seeking to repose in the arms of its 
mother, he turns to the land of hisbirth to en- 
joy what could not be elsewhere realized. 

Years passed on, and still our hero wandered. 
He visited the land of the orange and the vine, 
and crossed the trackless plains of arid deserts 
—culled frnit from ancient mountain brows and 
flowers fromthe verdant vales of sunny Ilaly— 
stood on /Etna’s top and saw the god of day rise 
like a world of fire, and stood on the bridge of 
sights and saw all Venice sporting on the chrys- 
tal stream—saw the diamond sparkle in the 
mine, and the fire slumber in the volcano, and 
still, still he wandered on. He entered the em- 
poriums of commerce, of fashion, of*the arts— 
visited the halls of legislation and caught the 
spirit of their orators, and the seats of learning 
and treasured up the precepts of their sages— 
mingled in society of various grades and stud- 
ied the manners of different climes—enjoyed 
the rustic dance and praised retirement, and 
joined the countless throng that pressed after 
the victor’s charriot and panted fer the laurel 
that bound the brow of the brave. At length 
disappointed in many a cherished scheme and 
weary of the intrigue and selfishness of a heart- 
less multitude, he resolved upon a life of study 
and seclusion. Years were spent in rambling 
amid the ruins of ancient cities—the wrecks of a. 


jworld gone by—surveying fallen towers and 





{crumbling columns—studying half effaced ip- 
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striptions, and pouring over manuscripts res- 
cued from the bowels of the earth, but still when 
he thought to have attained the summit of his 
hopes and had grown rich in varied knowledge, 
was yet unhappy. The love of excitement, the 
ambition for adventure, the thirst for novelty 
which once impelled him on had fled, like 
early visions, and left him forlorn and wretched. 
It was then that the thought of home filled his 
mind, and reflections, painful and harrowing, 
maddened his spirit. He analyzed his own 
feelings and was still sustained by the conscious- 
ness that amid the failure of his plans and the 
decline of his strength, his affections still tri- 
umphed, and that although the waters of obliv- 
ion were fast closing ove: much that he had 
toiled to acquire stillthe object of his earliest 
regard remained indelibly engraven upon his 
heart. He mused upon his prospects—called 
to mind his devious wanderings and resolved to 
retrace his steps and atone for the past. 

It was a fearful day—the heavens above were 
dark and ominous—the wind with terrific sweep 
lashed the briny deep and piled its waves in 
wild disorder, and one entire sheet of white 
foam extended as far asthe eye could reach.— 
Along the rocky shore the vexed waters spent 
their violence, lashing, raging, foaming with a 
wild concentrated fury that threatened certain 
destruction toevery thing subject to its influ- 
ence. The sea-fowl, from the over-hanging 
cliff, echoed the wailings of the tempest, and the 
fishermen retired to their rude huts to lament 
the fate of these who might have to encounter 
the spirit of the storm; and while the tempest 
continued to rage with unabated violence, a ves- 
sel came driven on towards the strand at the 
mercy of the elements. Herrigging had been 
duly prepared for the storm—lashed, braced and 
stayed—her cordage creaking, and her tall, 
graceful spars bending like willows to the sud- 
den force ofeach varying gust of wind. On- 
ward she came ene moment rising high on the 
proudly advancing wave and the next sinking 
in the deep chasm of the waters. No attempt 
was made to govern the ship or change its 
course, but the unfortunate beings who clung to 
different parts of the deck seemed each await- 
ing his fate in resignation and despair. Near- 
er, and yet nearer it approached the shore, till 
borne aloft by a princely billow it was dashed 
against a projecting rock, and while’ above the 
rvar of the tempest and the war of elements 
there arose to Heaven the wild end thrilling 
scream that marked the struggle of expiring na- 
ture, the vessel yielded to the concussion and 
parted in many pieces. Wave succeeded wave 
and the work of death seemed complete. Some 
of the fragments of the wreck were cast up on 
the beach, while the piles of white, foamy surf 
that lined the shore concealed the rest beneath 
their surface, and little remained to tell of the 
proud specimen of the art of man which had so 
often buffeted the storm and skimmed the wave. 

The shadows of evening feli—night fied past 
andmorning came. The deep mantling clouds 
had passed away—the sweeping tempest had 
subsided to a gentle breeze, and from ocean’s 
latent bed the sun arose bright and beautiful.— 


gazing with vacant eye upon the fragments float- 

ing at his feet, and deploring that the capricious 
wave which left him cradled on the rock 
should have sealed the fate of his companions. 
His dress plainly told that he had dwelt in east- 
ern climes, and his feeble and attenuated frame 
showed that care and sorrow had been at work 
within his bosom. Long he mused, lost in 
thought, and it was not until the genial rays of 
the sun had imparted warmth to his exhausted 
frame and recollections of the past quickened 
his spirits, that he arose to survey the coast 
aroundhim. He wandered along the strand 
and after repeated efforts clambered up the rug- 
ged cliffin hopes to learn something of the jand 
upon which fate had driven him. 


Here a romantic and peculiar scene burst up- 
on his view; before him stood the grey walls of 
a mansion, evidently once the abode of splendor 
but now in ruins. Its dilapidated roof and 
crumbling turrets, neglected court grown up 
with rank grass,and the general air of loneli- 
ness and desolation that reigned throughout, 
formed a melancholy picture. While gazing 
on the ruin a spirit of superstition crept over 
him, and a thousand bewildering and ill-defined 
associations filled his mind. He fancied that 
somewhere in his travels he had seen, either in 
its splendor or decay, a place whose general 
features were much the same, but was unable to 
arrange his thoughts or satisfy himself as to its 
identity. He would fain have dismissed the 
idea but could not. He tried to rally his scat- 
tered thoughts, reflected upon the many places 
he had seen and strove to form a comparison be- 
tween some one of them and the yomantic spot 
before him, but without success. Still the idea 
haunted him and even when weary with con- 
jecture he resolved to seek some other object for 
contemplation, he could not avoid turning again 
and again to gaze upon the ruin and wonder at 
the impression it made upon him. The sun 
had now attained its meridian height and glad- 
ly did he bathe his burning brow in the cooling 
waters of a spring which burst from the rock 
with a soothing murmur, and then reclining up- 
on the mossy bank forgot his cares in slumber. 


An hour passed, and the sleeper starting from 
his dreams of fancied bliss arose, again to pon- 
der upon reality. From a rude cabin so entire- 
ly concealed by the foliage of the clustering 
trees as to have hitherto escaped his notice, 
came forth an aged and infirm woman leaning 
upon her staff. Witha faltering step and eyes 
bent upon the uneven path before her, she ad- 
vanced towards the spring, and was about stoop- 
ing to fill her pitcher when she first became 
aware of the strangers presence. Uttering an 
exclamation of surprise, she dropped her vessel 
and inthe excited strength of the moment would 
have fled had not his words of supplication qui- 
eted her fears. She listened with a vacant look 
of indifference to the recital of the disaster from 
which he had just escaped, but when he spoke 
of his wanderings her interest became excited. 
Thus encouraged he proceeded, and as his 
voice dropped the assumed tone of dependence 
in which he had spoken at first and resumed its 
natural fulness, she advanced with evidently ex- 
cited feelings and, gazing earnestly upon his 





On the beach sat the lone survivor of the wreck ! 


face, muttered in broken accents ‘‘i/ is—bul no 


it cannot be—he said that he had trarelled f rom 
afar—then sure it cannot be—but yes—it must,” 
and as she continued her unmeaning jargon i* 
seemed evident that her mind was wandering 
andinfirm. Suddenly her eyes beaming with 
mearthly expectation, she started from her rev- 
ery exclaiming—* thy birth-place ?—thy name?” 
He spoke the word—the recognition was mutu- 
al and complete, and the waiiderer was locked 
in the arms of his mother! 

We must be allowed to draw a veil over the 
scene—there are emotisns—deep spells of in- 
ward vision bursting from the pure sanctuary 
of the heart, too sacred for the irreverend gaze, 
too hallowed for description. 

Time had been at work, and in the absence 
of our hero, had made signal and fearful raya- 
ges. Elesmere, which at the celebration of his 
birth-day had been the scene of luxury and 
merriment, was now in ruins, and of all the 
bright and joyous spirits which thronged its 
brilliant hall, few remained. The wealth upon 
which his father had placed his chief affections 
had been squandered by a series of fruitless ad- 
ventures, and in the bitterness of disappointed 
ambition, the oldman had died in poverty.— 
His mother, isolated and disconsolate, had 
dwelt in the secluded cot, cherishing as the only 
object of her existence, the hope of her sun’s 
return; and thither in the shadows of the eve- 
ning hada fair being repaired in frequent, but 
stealthy and forbidden visits, to animate the 
hopes and administer to the wants of the infirm 
and solitary. If amid all this ruin and decay, 
the heart could be firm and love still flourish 
unimpaired, the triumph was a signal one, and 
proves that the affections must be immortal. 





Near the venerable ruin at Elesmere there 
stood in after-days a neat white cottage, in sum- 
mer fronted by a plot of rich green, and sur- 
rounded by ornamental trees and blooming gar- 
dens. Inanarbor, around which the cluster- 
tering vines grew in luxurious plenty, and be- 
fore which the sparkling fountain of the memo- 
rable spring sent up its sacred and cooling wa- 
ters, might be seen at night-fall, our wanderer 
recounting to attentive auditors the wonders he 
had seen in distant lands. The expression of 
care that once marred his noble features is seen 
no more, but is succeeded by an aspect of seren- 
ity and happiness. Near by is seated his moth- 
er, tranquil as the expiring ray cast from the 
setting sun, feeling that the sufferings of soli- 
tude had been richly repaid by present happi- 
ness. There too is the youthful being who gaz- 
ed from the tower when the wanderer first left 
his home, who hourly prayed for his return, 
who cheered and protected his lonely mother, 
and who, after refusing the most splendid alli- 
ances in the land, succeded in overcoming pa- 
ternal prejudices and brought to the arms of her 
lover all the devotion of their earlier dreams.— 
Here then the triumph of the affections was at 
last complete. J.N. 





A NOBLE SENTIMENT.—Says Dr. Channing 
“J look with scorn upon the selfish great- 
ness of this world, and with pity on the most 
gifted and prosperous in the struggle for of- 
fice and power: but I look with reverence on 
the obscurest man who suffers for the right— 





who istrue to a good but persecuted cause,” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE AGE. 

It is gratifying to turn occasionally from the 
cares and anxieties which beset us, in our pro- 
gress through life, as individuals, to a contem- 
plation of the relations in which we stand to 
our species; to forget fur a time the pursuits 
andthe ambition which are hurrying us on- 
ward, for a more expanded view of our pros- 
pects and our hopes forthe future. The stream 
ofages is forever flowing on—burying in ils 
rapid and resistless course the memory of past 
triumphs and sufferings, the agitations and ex- 
citements, the fears and the anticipations which 
have successively absorbed the human race; 
leaving on its shores only the ineffaceable tra- 
ces of national glory and national shame—the 
monuments of genius and of art—the guilt of 
princes and rulers—the bloody trophies of the 
conqueror and the deep degradation of the ma- 
ny before the presumptuous daring of the few. 
“The world is growing old”—but where is the 
rich promise of its youth? Century upon cen- 
tury has revolved—generation after generation, 
in long and interminable succession, have ap- 
peared and disappeared—the vast mysteries of 
creation have been unfolded to the view of 
countless myriads of intelligent beings, and 
“the divinity that stirs within us” has been left 
free to trace its source and follow out its high 
destiny. And yet how far have we advanced in 
the great objects and purposes of existence 7— 
With all the boasted light and wisdom of the 
age; and amid allits enterprise and skill, it is 
to be apprehended, we are yet far behind the 
standard of the “ world before the flood” in much 
that most concerns us to know. In the arts and 
sciences, we have not yet attained the finish and 
perfection of the ancient Egyptians—nor do we 
know that in any respect we have exceeded that 
far gone age. How long have even the most 
palpable and demonstrative truths of philosophy 
been compelled at different intervals to struggle 
against obstinacy, prejudice and ignorance be- 
fore they were fully recognized and acted upon ? 
How many incontrovertible principles, of mor- 
als and of science, are even now reluctantly ad- 


_mitted in theory and entirely discarded in prac- 


tice? Tow slow has been the progress of the 
human mind, enlightened as it has been by the 
successive acquirements and discoveries of pre- 
vious ages, in arriving ata correct knowledge 
of its powers and capabilities, its rational sour- 
ces of enjoyment, its progressive improvement, 
its true interest and its grand design in the scale 
of creation ! 

The present is emphatically distinguished as 
the “ age of improvement,” of light, of civiliza- 
tion and of refinement. Compared with the 
greater portion of the past the distinction is well 
deserved. The star of intellect is indeed in the 
ascendant. Thetriumph of mind over matter 
has ina great degree been secured.- The na- 
tions have been startled fromthe long slumbers 
of despotism, and are arousing themselves for 
the conflict with their ancient oppressors. The 
mists of mental error have already been pierc- 
ed, and long cherished delusions are vanish- 
ing one by one before the steady rays of truth. 
The iron ascendancy of the passions has given 
way tothe meliorating influences of moral and 
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religious truth, and advancing civilization.— 


Vice has been stripped of its disguises and of- 
fers its inducements, successfully, only to the 
most degraded and abandoned of the species.— 
The arts and sciences are steadily progressing 
to maturity. Vast improvements are every day 
developing themselves in every branch of 
knowledge, and the perfection of one genera- 
tion affards only a stimulus to the advancement 
of the next. Benevolent enterprise has been re- 
duced to a system, and pervades by its philan- 
thropic influence, every region of the globe.— 
Education is beginning to assume an importance 
never before conceded to it; and vast schemes 
are every where on foot for elevating the stand- 
ard of mental and moral improvement through- 
out the world. 

But amid all these cheering influences there 
is much, very much of an opposite tendency. 
The “stately steppings” of the genius of intel- 
lect are obstructed and hindered by an earthly 
and quarreling spirit of power commensurate 
with its extended prevalence. The inordinate 
grasping after wealth—the insatiable desire for 
power and distinction—the faint lines of demar- 
kation between sterling merit and noisy impu- 
dence—the false standards of honor and ambi- 
tion—the sluggish spirit of reluctance to grap- 
ple with the long sanctioned abuses and errors 
of the day; and the force of habits long indulg- 
ed, however repugnant to sound reason and true 
philosophy, seem to interpose a formidable and 
impassable barrier to the complete triumph of 
correct principles and elevated sentiments. It 
is true we occasionally encounter minds far re- 
moved from the sphere in which the multitude 
are pressing on; and we hear the “trumpet 
tones” which call us to fulfil the noble destinies 
of ournature. Westepaside fora few moments 
to listen to the thrilling notes which would ani- 
mate us toa contest where victory awaits our 
exertions—a victory which would restore us to 
ourselves “redeemed, regenerated and disen- 
thralled,” from all these grosser propensities 
which bind us to a corrupt and contagious at- 
mosphere. We loveto trace the heavenward 
flights of those commanding intellects which 
have soared above the regions of humanity, and 
taught us the wonderful extent and capacity of 
these powers which elevate us in the scale of 
creation, “a little lower than the angels.” We 
venerate the disinterested philanthrophy, which 
scorning all meaner considerations, lives only 
for its kind—asserts its immortal birthright, and 
aspires toitsnative home. We feel the impul- 
ses ofa kindred spirit—we recognize the stir- 
rings ofa common nature—we are conscious of 
an innate power to plume our wings for the 
same transcendant flight—to aspire to the same 
proud elevation—to revel in the same pure at- 
mosphere. We turn our eyes to the world 
around us and meet with little sympathy there. 
The purest and the best who have lived in “the 
tide of time” have been followed by the most 
disheartening persecution, and their career has 
been closed by violence and death. We cannot 
sunder the ties which bind us to the earth—we 
dare not encounter the lightning glance of con- 
tumely and scorn. We revert to the ordinary 
channel of passing events and are again incor- 





porated with the undistinguished and unambi- 


tious mass of mankind—devoting our energies 
to purposes which “perish in the using”— 
wasting our powers in pursuits uncongenial to 
our nature and unproductive to our improve- 
ment. 

But we despair not of our species. There is 
an unconquerable energy in superior minds 
which accumulates strength from age to age— 
derives power from weakness—and light from 
darkness. The elements of intellectual supre- 
macy have been powerfully stirred—the master 
chords which vibrate to the touch of genius have 
received a shock which is yet destined to pene- 
trate through every nerve and fibre of the human 
frame; andthe day-star of mental and moral 
freedom will dawn with a brightness and a lus- 
tre yet unknown to the nations, 

CLAUDIO. 





Written for the Oasis, 
SPIDERS. 


With spidersI had friendship made 
And watched them in their sullen trade. 
. Prisoner of Chillon. 


Spiders fill a wide space in the estimation 
of those who by long acquaintance and dai- 
ly contact have become familiar with these 
interesting insects, their ways and their 
works. Living in the midst of a vast com- 
munity of them, they engage a portion of 
our thoughts, form subjects for meditation 
and become our constant companions. A 
writer very justly observes that if the laws 
of association are to avail any thing, we 
should be inoculated with a high respect for 
them. For where are these insects often- 
est found? In wine cellars, which shows 
their convivial turn of mind; in old libra- 
ries, which shows their good sense; among 
picturesque ruins, which shows their relish 
for the beauties of nature; among old paint- 
ings, which shows their quick apprehen- 
sion of the Fine Arts; they do not lie in 
bed all day, like toads, and come sneaking 
out at dusk, about lanes and hedges, with 
their hands in their breeches pockets, like 
the Irish crocodile: no, they are an indus- 
trious, intelligent race, up betimes in the 
morning, fighting, fly-catching, or making 
love; the best weavers that ever fabricated 
a web; the truest of friends when well-treat- 
ed, witness Baron Trenck’s spider; and to 
sum up their claims on your consideration, 
illustrious by their descent, by the mother’s 
side, from Arachne, as also, by their having 
taught our Bruce his first lesson of heroic 
perseverance. 

They have a choice for localities, are ev- 
idently lovers of a humid atmosphere, and 
great admirers of lake and river scenery.— 
They exhibit judgment and taste in select- 
ing the most delightful spots under the sun, 
As an evidence of this, we have a curious 
incident to relate that happened to a friend 
who used to visit much an ancient mansion 
in New England, the residence of an opu- 
lent and honored family through the succes- 





sive generations of two hundred years.— 


— 
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Always the abode of affluence and a gener- 
ous hospitality, it possessed at the time of | 
our friend’s visits, more than ordinary at-| 
tractions. A family of daughters, educated | 
and accomplished, then made it the resi- 

dence of elegance, beauty and refinement. 

While the heads of the family have gone to 

the rest of their fathers, the daughters be- 
come wives and mothers, filling elevated | 
stations in the ranks of society, our friend | 
has passed from the probation of a student 
to an actor in the real scenes of life, and 
now flourishes in the pursuits of law, poli- | 
tics and government in the great west. Du- 
ring one of his visits to the mansion, as ap- | 
pears from his juvenile manuscripts that | 
have accidentally fallen under the notice of | 
the writer, a huge spider in descending from | 
the wall above, effected a lodgment upon the 
“ handle of his face,” to the utter confusion | 
of the ladies and the great merriment of the 
company present. The amusement caused 

by so remarkable a coincidence at the ex- 
pense of our friend, made an evident im-| 
pression upon his sensitive heart, and drew | 
from his wonder working imagination a po- 
etic effusion dedicated to the sisters, the | 
original manuscript of which, is now before | 
us. He then made pretensions to the char- | 
acter of a poet, as will be seen by the ex- | 
tracts from the manuscript that follow, as_ 
forming an appropriate sequel to our subject. | 


First muse declare where that rash spider rose, | 
Who swung presumtuous from poetic nose ; | 
Declare his state his progeny and place | 
And all thou knowest relating to his race. | 

| 


There are on earth which rule the varied year, 
Five different zones, and these are every where: 
In one of these 2 goodly region lies, 

Green are its meads and blue its cloudless skies, 
Its plains extend, its mountains tower on high, 

{ts streamlets murmur and its breezes sigh ; 
Where shall you find it————-seek andsee, 
From polar star ’tis situate southerly ; 

Bright Venus eyes it as an eastery land, 

And Luna sees it oft on either hand, 

Blooming divinely in its native zone, 

Which lies due westward from the rising sun. 

In this fair land belov’d and sought by all, 
Without a rival shines fair “Rural Hall ;” 

Its peaceful bowers are wreath’d in vernal green, 
Here love and mercy hand in hand are seen ; 
This smiles to lull the anguish of the dart, 

And this with pity binds the broken heart ; 

Its nymphs are softer than the breeze that blows, 
Wing’d with rich incense from the opening rose. 
Free as that incense, to diminish pain 

And lull the spirit fated to complain, 





For they can stoop the sinking heart to cheer 
And they can wipe from furrow’d cheeks the tear, i 
And they can sorrow’s sickly seats explore | 
And send dejection smiling from their door. | 
-, i} 
Within this seat of purity and peace, \ 
This lusty spider rioted at ease ; i 
Rear’d in his pride a gorg’d and bloated race, 
Who spread their nets in many a secret place ; 
Deep in the walls—their rul’d their woven domes 
And felt courageous in their hidden homes, 
Nor fear,d the sisters arm’d with vengeful brooms, | 
But one stout spider rul’d the spacious whole, | 
And through their borders stretch’d his stern control, || 
Ilere he did please him with the dying cries Ht 
Of unoffending and defenceless flies, 
Mere he did pride him to afllict the muse. 
The genile sisters and the poets nose. H 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hideous to view, his airy castle stood, 

Scene of dire feestand predatory blood ; 

Where many a wand’rer met his dying hour 

And curst the tyrant and his bloody tower. 

His bloody tower : all strew’d with mang!’d limb, 
Of fly surpris’d and torn to furnish banquet grin ; 
As some huge giant in some rueful cave, 

In some lone Island in the Egeian wave, 

Seizes poor sailors toss’d upon his shore, 
Devours them rude and riots in their gore. 

His ear is feasted with expiring groans— 

His cave is strewed with carcases and bones— 
So lived this tyrant, rueful, huge and wild, 

With bones surrounded and with blood defiled ; 
Harden’d in crime, abandoned to his mood 

And steel’d to fear from life of prey and blood. 
Fierce from his tower he issued forth on high 
With crest envenom’d and devouring eye; 

’Twas on this eve a bard had sought the bower 
And with the sisters whiled the golden hour ; 

Him while he viewed the monster swell’d with pride 
And forth advancing with enormous stride ; 

Thus fearless spake : ‘‘ Now shall a deed be done— 
A deed of fame—Witness thou yellow moon 

And all ye twinkling orbs, behold what here— 
Prompt to perform by all your lights I swear, 

I'll, let my tackle from their ancient tower, 

Your tuneful apex boldly to explore. 

I'll tread that front, will there my toils dispose 
And swing refalgent from poetic nose.” 

Then peep’d each spinster from his lofty cave 
And one broke forth to check his purpose brave ; 
“ Beware great father of our mighty line, 

Nor tempt the vengence of the eternal nine ; 
Such vast achievement might their ire provoke 
And you might fall beneath the eternal stroke, 
Relent, retire from tuneful front refrain 

And live content o’er all your towers to reign.” 
“Scare me with gnats the prowler stern replies ; 
Daunt with mosquetoes—fright with crippled flies, 
I fearno Nine! By heaven 1 know not fear ; 
Witness degenerate race and mark me here -« 
Have not huge horn-bugs struggled in my dome— 
Have not stout spindles found their last long home— 
Has not the wasp hung lifeless in my toils, 

And fiery hornets swell’d my lusty spoils. 

Now shall I fear a bard—O’twere disgrace 

For heart like mine to reck the wing’d race ; 

No I can conquer and do here defy 

The rifest rage ofall the powers that fly , 

Should the proud Vulture dare assault my bounds 
I'd chace bim routed with disgraceful wounds ; 
Or even the Eagle should he shake my nest 

I'd rend the plumage of his swelling crest.” 


He said and roll’dan eye of sternness round, 
Each spinster trembled in his cell profound ; 
And Rural Hall grew darker as he frown’d— 
Then as he swung him down the desperate way 
Communing deep, he to himself did say : 

* Now should my life be forfeit, doom’d to pay 
The impious trespass of this bold essay ; 
Should fate dismiss me with revengeful blows 
And lay me lifeless on poetic nose : 

This feat so manful will attract regard 

And furnish theme deserving of the bard— 
Then willhe pay me with a deathless name 


And draw my portrait ona page of flame.” I. 





Beavtirut Exrract.— Open your heart,’ 
says one, to sympathy, but close it on de- 
spondency. The flower which opens to 
receive the dew, shutsagainst the rain. To 
sympathise with our fellow beings in their 
distresses and to sustain them under afilic- 
tion is a duty enjoined upon us by the Au- 
thor of our being, at the same time to yield 
despondency whilst we behold human mis- 
ery, and suffer our energies to be so palsied 
as todisable us from rendering efficient aid, 
is unbecoming and indicative of want of 


confidence in Him by whose special permis- 


The 


sion such things are suffered to exist. 


_ effect of sympathy is by sharing, and not) 
to increase by becoming ourselves the vic- | 


tim of circumstance.” 


From the New-York Mirror. 


THE FOUR RIVERS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
The Hudson—the Mohawk—the Chenango— 
the Susquehannah. 


Some observer of nature offered a con- 
siderable reward for two blades of striped 
grass exactly similar. The infinite diver- 
sity, of which this is one instance, exists in 
a thousand other features of nature, but in 
none more strikingly than in the scenery of 
rivers. What two in the world are alike !— 
How often does the attempt fail to compare 
the Hudson with the Rhine—the two, per- 
haps, among celebrated rivers, which are 
the nearest to resemblance ? Yet looking 
at the first determination of a river’s course, 
and the natural operation of its search for 
the sea, one would suppose that, in a thou- 
sand features, their valleys would scarce be 
distinguishable. 

I think, of all excitements in the world, 
that of the first discovery and exploration of 
a noble river, must be the most eager and 
enjoyable. Fancy ‘the bold Englishman,” 
as the Dutch called Hendrick Hudson, 
steering his little yacht, the Halve-Mane, 
for the first time through the Highlands ?— 
Imagine the anxiety of the channel forgot- 
ten as he gazed up at the towering rocks, 
and round upon the green shores, and on- 
ward, past point and opening bend, miles 
away into the heart of the country ; yet with 
no lessening of the glorious stream beneath 
him, and no decrease of promise in the bold 
and luxuriant shore! Picture him lying at 
anchor below Newburg with the dark pass 
of the ‘Wey-Gat’ frowning behind him, 
the lofty and blue Catskills beyond, and the 
hillsides around covered with the red lords 
of the soil, exhibiting only less wonder than 
friendless. And how beautifully was the 
assurance of welcome expressed, when the 
* very kind old man’ brought a bunch of ar- 
rows, and broke them before the stranger, 
to induce him to partake fearlessly of his 
hospitality ! 

The qualities of the Hudson are those 
most likely to impress astranger. [It chanc- 
es felicitously that the traveller’s first en- 
trance beyond the sea-board is usually made 
by the steamerto Albany. The grand ard 
imposing outlines of rock and horizon an- 
swer to the anticipations of the magnificence 
of a new world; and if he finds smaller riv- 
ers and softer scenery beyond, it strikes 
him but asa Wixtier Wennmend of a more 
enlarged design. To the great majority of 
tastes, this, too, is the scenery tolive among. 
The stronger lines of natural beauty affect 
most tastes; and there are few who would 
select country residence by beauty at all, 
who would not sacrifice something to the 
preference for the neighborhood of sublime 
scenery. The quiet, the merely rural—a 
thread of a rivulet instead of a broad river— 
a small and secluded valley, rather than a 
wide extent of view, bounded by bold moun- 
tains, is choice of but few. The Hudson, 
therefore, stands usually foremost in men’s 
aspirations for escape from the turmoil of 
cities; but to my taste, though there are 
none more devine to see, there are swee- 
ter rivers to live upon. 

I made one of the party, very lately, bound 
upon a rambling excursion up and down 
some of the river-courses of New-York. 
We had anticipated empty boats, and an 
‘absence of all the gay company usually 





| . . . . 
found radiating from the city in June, and 
/ made up our minds for once to be contented 
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with the study of inanimate nature. Nev- 
er were wise heads more mistaken. Our 
kind friend, Captain Dean, of the Stevens, 
stood by his plank when he arrived, doing 
his best to save the lives of the female por- 
tion of the crowd rushing on board; and 
never, in the most palmy days of the pros- 
perity of our country, have we seen a greater 
number of people on a boat, nor a stronger 
expression of that busy and thriving haste, 
which is thought to be an exponent of na- 
tional industry. How those varlets of 
newsboys contrive to escape in time, or es- 
cape at all, from being crushed or carried 
off; how everybody’s baggage gets on board, 
and everybody’s wife and chitd ; how the 
hawsers are slipped, and the boat got under 
way, in such a crowd and such a crush, are 
matters understood, I suppose, by Provi- 
dence and the Captain of the Sterens—but 
they are beyond the comprehension of the 
passenger. 


Having got out of hearing of “ Here’s the | noon’s ride from Utica. 


Star!” “ Buy the old major’s paper, sir?” 
Here’s the Express !” “ Buy the New-Ery ?” 
“Would you like a New-Era, sir?” “ Take 
a Sun, miss ?” and a hundred such deafen- 
ing cries, to which New-York has of late 


find some other place than your passenger’s 
eyes to bestow your waste ashes! I have 
heard of ‘lies in smiles,’ but there’s a lye in 
tears, that touches the sensibilities more 
nearly ! 

There is a drowsy beauty in these Ger- 
man flats that seems strangely profaned by 
a smoky monster whisking along twenty 
miles in the hour. The gentle canai boat 
was more homogeneous to the scene. The 
hills lay off from the river in easy and sleepy 
curves, and the amber Mohawk creeps down 
over its shallow gravel with a deliberateness 
altogether and abominably out of tune with 
the iron rails. Perhaps it is the rails out of 
tune with the river—but any way there is 
adiscord. [am content to see the Mo- 
hawk, canal and rail-road inclusive, but once 
a year. 

We reached the head waters of the Che- 
/nango River, by what Miss Martineau cele- 
|brates as an “exclusive extra,” in an after- 
The latter thrifty 
\and hospitable town was as redolent of red 

bricks and sunshine as usual; and the 
streets, to my regret, had grown no narrow- 
er. They who laid out the future legisla- 
tive capital of New-York must have been 


years become subject, we drew breath and | lovers of winter’s wind and summer’s sun. 
comparative silence off the green shore of | They forgot the troubles of the near-sight- 
Hoboken, thanking heaven of even the re-| ed—(it requires spectacles to read the signs 
pose of a steamboat, after the babel of a me- | or see the shops from one side to the other;) 


tropolis. Stillness, like all other things, is | 
relative. 

The passage of the Hudson is doomed to } 
be be-written, and we will not again swell 
its great multitude of describers.—Boand on- | 
ward, we but gave a glance, in passing, to | 
romantic Undercliff and Cro’-Nest, hallow- | 
ed by the sweetest poetry our country has | 
yet committed to immortality; gave our | 
malison to the black smoke of iron-works | 
defacing the green mantle of nature and our / 
open to every dweller on the shore who | 


they forgot the perils of old women and 
children in the wide crossings ; they forgot 
the pleasures of shelter and shade, or neigh- 
borly vis-a-vis, of comfortable-lookingness. 
I maintain that Utica is nota comfortable- 
looking town. It affects me like the clown 
in the pantomime, when he sits down with- 
out bending his legs—by mere staddling.’ I 
would not say anything so ungracious of it 
were it not to suggest a remedy—a shady 
mall up and down the middle! What a 
beautiful town it will be—like an old fash- 


as painted his fence white, and smoothed | ioned shirt-bosom with a frill of elms !— 
his lawn to the river; and sooner than we Yourchildren would walk safely within the 


used to do by some five or six hours, (ere 
railroads had supplanted the ploughing and 
crawling coaches to Schenectady,) we fed 
our eyes on the slumbering and broad valley 
of the Mohawk. 

How startled must be the Naiad of this 
lovely river tofind her willowy form embrac- 
ed between railroad and canal; one intruder 
on either side of the bed sacredly oversha- 
ded !—Pity but there were anew knight of | 
La Mancha to avenge the hamadryads and 
water-nymphs of their wrongs from wood- 
cutters and contractors! Where sleep Pan) 
aod vengeful Oread, when a Yankee settler | 
hews me down twenty wood-nmyphs of a/ 
morning! There lie their bodies, limbless | 
trunks, on the banks of the Mohawk, yet no} 
Dutchman stands sprouting intoleaves near | 
by, nor woollen jacket turning into bark, as 
in the retributive olden time! We are 
abandoned of these gods of Arcady !— 
They like not the smoke of steam funnels ! 

Talking of smoke 1eminds me of ashes. 
Is there no way of frequenting railroads | 


rails, and your country-neighbors would ex- 
pose their ‘ sa’ace,’ and cool their tired ox- 
enin the shade. We feit ourselves com- 
pensated for paying nearly double price for 
our ‘ extra,’ by the remarkable alacrity with 
which the coach came to the door after the 
bargain was concluded, and the politeness 
with which the ‘gentleman who made out 
the way-bill, acceded to our stipulation. 
He bowed us off, expressed his happiness 
to serve us, and away we went. 

The Chenango, one of the largest tribu- 
taries to the Susquehannah, began to show 
itself, like a small brook, some fifteen or 
twenty miles from Utica. Its course lay 
directly south—-and the new canal kept 
along its bank, as deserted, but a thousand 
times less beautiful in its loneliness than the 
river, whose rambling curves it seemed made 
to straighten. We were not in the best hu- 
mor, for our double-priced ‘extra’ turned 
out to be the regular stage ; and while we 
were delivering and waiting for mails, and 
taking in passengers, the troop of idlers at 


the Chenango was beautiful. Its valley 

is wide and wild, and the reaches of the 

capricious stream through the farms and 

wood along which it loiters, were among the 
prettiest effects of watery scenery I have 
ever met. There is a strange loneliness 
about it; and the small towns which were 

sprinkled along the hundred miles of its 

course, seem rather the pioneers into a west- 
ern wilderness, than settlements so near 

the great thoroughfare to the lakes. It isa 
delicious valley to travel through, barring 
‘corduroy. 'Tremendous! exclaimed the 
traveller, as the coach drops into a pit be- 
tween two logs, and surges up again—heav-. 
en only knows how. And,as my fellow 

passenger remarked, it is a wonder the 

road does not echo—“ tree-mend-us !” 

Five miles before reaching the Susque- 
hannah, the road began to mend, the hills 
and valleys assumed a smile of cultivation, 
and the scenery before us took a bolder and 
broader outline. The Chenango came 
down fulland sunny toher junction, like 
the bride, who is most lovely when just los- 
ing her virgin name, and pouring the wealth 
of her whole existence into the bosom of 
another ; and, untroubled with his new bur- 
den, the lordly Susquehannah kept on his 
majestic way, a type of such vainly-dread- 
ed, but easily borne responsibilities. 

At Binghamton, we turned our course 
down the Susquehannah. This delicious 
word, in the Indian tongue, describes its pe- 
culiar and constant windings, and I venture 
to say that on no river in the world are the 
grand and beautiful in scenery so gloriously 
mixed. The road to Owego follows the 
course of the valley rather than of the riv- 
er, but the silver curves are constantly in 
view; and, from every slight elevation, the 
majestic windings are seen—like the wan- 
derings of a vein, gleaming through green 
fringes of trees, and circling the bright isl- 
ands which occasionly divide their waters. 
It is a swift river, and singularly living and 
joyous in its expression. 

At Owego there is a remarkable combi- 
nation of bold scenery and habitable plain. 
One of those small, bright rivers, which are 
called ‘creeks’ in this country, comes in 
with its valley at right angles, to the vale 
and stream of the Susquehannah, forming 
a star with three rays or a plain with three 
radiating valleys, or acity, (in the future, 
perhaps,) with three magnificent exits and 
entrances. The angle isa round mountain, 
some four or five hundred feet in height, 
which kneels fairly down at the meeting of 
the two streams, while another round moun- 
tain, of an easy acclivity, lifts gracefully 
from the opposite bank, as if rising from 
the same act of homage to Nature. Below 
the town and above it, the mountains, for 
the first time, give in to the exact shape of 
the river’s short and capricious course; and 
the plain on which the town stands, is en- 
closed between two amphitheatres of lof- 
ty hills, shaped with the regularity and 
even edge of a coliseum, and resembling 
the two halves of a Jeaf-lined vase, struck 














without the loss of one’s eyes. Must one, ‘avern-doors amused themselves with read- 
pay for velocity as dearly as Cacus for his ing the imaginative production called our 
oxen? Really this new invention is a bles- \ ‘extra way-bill, as it was transferred, with 
sing—to the ’oculist ! Tenthousand small')@ sagacious wink, from one driver’s hat to 
crystals of carbon cutting right and left, the other. I thought of Paddy’s sedan- 
among the fine vessels and delicate mem-| Chair, with the bottom out. “If it were not 
branes of the eye, and all this amid glorious | for the name of the thing,” said he, as he 
scenery, where to go bandaged, (as needs trotted along with a box on his head. 

must.) is to slight the master-work of na-| Isay we were not in the best of humors 
ture! Either run your railroads away fiom with our prompt and polite friend at Utica, 
the river courses, gentlemen contractors, or, but even though these bilious spectacles, 


apart by a twisted wand of silver. 

Owego Creek should have a prettier 
name—for its small vale is the soul and es- 
sence of lovliness. A meadow of a mile in 
breadth, fertile, soft, and sprinkled with 
stately trees, furnishes a bed for its swift 
windings ; and from the edge of this new 
Tempe, on the southern side, rise three 
steppes, or natural terraces, over the highest 
of which the forest rears its head, and looks 
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‘n upon the meeting of the rivers, whil 
jown the sides, terrace by terrace, leap the 
small streamlets from the mountain-springs, 
Jorming each again its own smaller dimple 
in this lovliest face of nature. 

There are more romantic, wilder places 
than this in the world, but none on earth 
more habitably beautiful. In these broad 
valleys, where the grain-fields and the 
meadows, and the sunny farms are walled 
in by glorious mountain sides, not obstu- 
indy near, yet by their noble and wondrous 
outlines, giving a perpetual refreshment, 
and an hourly-changing feast to the eye— 
in these valleys, a man’s household gods 
yearn for an altar. Here are mountains 
that, to look on but once, ‘become a fee- 
ling’—a riverat whose grandeur to marvel— 
an a hundred streamlets to lace about the 
heart: Here are fertile fields, nodding with 
grain ; ‘a thousand cattle’ grazing on the 
hills—here is assembled together, in one 
wondrous centre, a specimen of every most 
loved lineament of Nature. Here would 
Ihavea home! Give me a cottage by one 
of these shining streamlets—upon one of 
these terraces, that seem steps to Olympus, 
and let me ramble over r te mountain 
sides, while my flowers are growing, and 
my head silvering in tranquil happiness.— 
He whose Penates would not root ineradi- 
cably here, has no heart for a home, nor 
senses for the glory of Nature. 











From the World. 
MORNING. 


The early part of the day seems intended 
for the accomplishment of almost every 
thing. 
business, of partaking of pleasure, of recrea- 
tion, or of bodily labor, the morning seems 


best calculated for the accomplishment of | 


any of these purposes. 


. . . . | 
The morning of life is the time for us to 


perform our labors, and prepare ourselves 
for an afternoon and evening of rest and re- 
pose. While the health is unimpaired, 
and the body strong, we should do our sow- 
ing and reaping, and after seeing that our 
granaries are well filled, collect together our 
household and spend the afternoon of life in 
friendly and social communion with each 


other, far from the toils and vicissitudes of 


the times. This disposition of our time 
seems to have been ordained by nature. 

As it is with the morning of life, so it is 
with the morning of day. Have you intel- 
lectual labor to perform, arise early and do 
it, for the moining is best adapted to its ac- 
complishment. Have you bodily labor to 
perform, commence in the morning, for the 
air is fresh and your limbs are elastic, and 
your body free from fatigue. If you desire 
recreation, partake of it in the morning, fof 
one hour so spent in the early part of the 
.day, is worth more than three hours in the 
latter part. While dews are yet upon the 
grass, while the air is cool and fresh, and 
ere the thousand sources of trouble are put 
in motion, and ere the birds have ceased 
their songs of welcome to Aurora, walk forth 
at your leisure, and you will feel improved 
and invigorated. 

But their is one grand obstacle in the way 
of devoting morning to these purposes : we 
allude to the fact that it is the best time for 
sleep, as it is for almost every thing else. 
“Yes, we must give full credit to the potency 
of this remark, and we know the majority 


If you are desirous of transacting , 


¥ . . , . 
‘will go with us. We would give more for 
‘the privilege of lying in bed one hour be- 
| tween five o,clock in the morning and nine, 
‘than we would for the privilege of sleeping 
| four hours at another time. Oh, there isa 
charm and luxury in reclining upon one’s 
‘couch just before and after the sun shows 
his face in the East, that an uninspired pen 
cannot adequately describe. The ties that 
bind one’s head to his pillow at that blessed 
hour are not to be broken without a desper- 
|ate effort. The soul and body are resigned 
_toslumber, and it seems the height of in- 
| justice and wickedness to break in upon so 
_ charming a state of existence. 
Morning—--Morning !—--most glorious 
/morning ! to thee are we indebted for the 
principals of our felicities. Whether we 
/are in bed orin our study—whether we 
are wandering o’er the hills and dales of the 
\country or at work in the fields—whether 
, We are contemplating the beauties of nature 
or at work in the shop of the mechanic— 
thou art still the same, a sort of millenium 
in our existence. The valctudinarian loves 
‘thy balmy air, the poet loves thy oriental 
‘ glory, industy loves thee for the opportuni- 
, ties thou givest it to accomplish in season 
its daily toil, and the sluggard loves thee for 
the felicities he enjoys while sleeping un- 
der thy dominion! Thou art beloved of 
, all, and at thy dissolution the world will be 
| clothed in sackcloth and ashes. 





From the Boston Eglantine. ~ 


| CHRISTIANITY. 
| 


Philosophy can only heave a sigh, a long- 
‘ing sigh, after immortality. Eternity is to 
| her an unknown vast, over which she soars 

on conjecture’s trembling wing. Above, be- 
| neath, around, is an unfathomable void, and 
doubt, uncertainty or despair is the result of 
| all her inquiries. 

Christianity, on the other hand, having 
‘furnished all necessary information con- 


| cerning life, with firm and undaunted step 
| crosses death’s narrow isthmus, and boldl 
launches forth into that dread futurity whieh 
‘borders on it. Her path is marked with 
‘glory. The once dark, dreary region bright- 
ens as she approaches it, and benignly 
smiles as she passes over it. Faith follows 
| were she advances, till, reaching the sum- 
;mit of the everlasting hills, an unknown 
| scene, in endless varieties of loveliness and 
| beauty, presents itself, over which the rav- 
| ished eye wanders, without a cloud to dim 
or a limit to obstruct its sight. In the midst 
of this scene, rendered luminous by the 
_glory which covers it, the city, the palace, 
, the throne of God, appears. Trees of life 
| wave their embrozial tops around it—rivers 
of salvation issue from beneath it. Before 
| it angels touch their harps of living melody, 
and saints in sweet response breathe forth 
| to the listening heavens their grateful songs. 
| The breezes of Paradise waft the sympho- 


ny, and the bending sky directs it to the 
\earth. The redeemed of the Lorp catch 
the distant sound, and fee] a sudden rapture. 
| Tis the voice of departed friendship—friend- 
, Ship, the loss of which they mourn upon the 
|}earth, but which they are now assured will 
| be restored in the heavens, from whence 
| a voice is heard to say, ‘ Fear not ye ; death 

cannot injure you; the grave cannot con- 

fine you. Through its chill mansion Grace 

will conduct vou up to glory. We wait 


| 


| 


| 


will do more than this. It concentrates the 
sepulchre into which your bodies, already 
touched by death. will presently descend.— 
There, mouldered into dust, your flesh shall 
rest in Hore, Nor will the season of its 
humiliation last for ever. Christianity, 
faithful to her trust, appears for its redemp- 
tion. She approaches and stands before 
the tomb. She stretches out her sceptre 
and smites the sepulchre. Its moss-grown 
covering rends assunder. She cries to the 
silent inhabitants within it. Her energi- 
zing voice echoes along the cold, damp 
vaults of death, renovating skin and bones 
and dust and corruption, and mortal puts on 
immortality. Her former habitation, thus 
refined and sublimated by the resurrection, 
the exulting soul re-enters, and henceforth 
the measure of joy is full. 





Gasparini.—At Rochefort there is a con- 
vict, a native of Italy, whose ingenuity in 
putting travellers under contribution might 
have furnished the facetious Grimaldi him- 
self with a banditti scene in pantomine.— 
This hero was for some years the Turpin 
of France, and was much dreaded by trav- 
ellers. Gasparini, though guilty of many 
robberies on the highway, bas never been 
accused of wanton cruelty. He some years 
ago undertook alone to stop a diligence as 
it was passing through a wood at nightfall. 
Here he drew up his forces, which literally 
consisted, not of bloody-minded robbers, 
but of half a dozen well stuffed coats, fixed 
on poles, with formidable caps, presented 
arms, and other appendages well suited to 
inspire the travellers with terror. When 
the diligence arrived, he ordered the pos- 


| tillion to stop ; he then made the conduct- 


or and passengers alight, and in a reso- 
lute tone, pointing to his supposed compan- 
ions, whom he had ranged on the skirts of 
the wood, desired the trunks to be opened, 
out of which he took what he thought prop- 
er. He then said to the trembling travel- 
lers, ‘Do not be alarmed, gentlemen ; al- 
low me to take what I require, and depend 
onit my troops shall not advance a step fur- 
ther; from them, I assure you, you have 
nothing to fear? This modern Rolando 
was sentenced to hard labor for life in the 
galleys. It appeared on the trial that when 
the gendarmes went to scour the wood, they 
were not a little surprised to find half a doz- 
en robbers, who appeared determined to 
stand their ground. They summoned them 
to surrender, and on receiving no reply fir- 
ed a volley, and then attacked the mana- 
kins sword in hand. Of course they met 
with but feeble resistance, and laughed 
heartily at the joke. 





Azra.ian.—-Some months ago the papers 
were full of the description of an ancient ci- 
ty by this name, asserted to have been late- 
ly discovered on a branch of Rock River, 
Wisconsin, the remains of Which were set 
forth in the most extravagant terms, as be- 
ing of extraordinary dimensions, with case- 
ments, archways, brick and mortar. A cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer, 
whom curiosity had led to the spot, has 
been cruel enough to strip this marvellous 
discovery of its poetical embellishments.— 
“A few Indian mounds,” says he, are all 
‘that Aztalan has to boast of ; and | was in- 





‘formed the whole affair originated in a pro- 


yourarrival. Haste, therefore—come away. | ject to magnify the locality, found a modern 
All this Christianity will do for you. It) city and sell the lots, 
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GAMBLING—A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


“Never, my dear young friend,” said 
Madame De C., “ go to the gaming table.— 
Many a young man has been ruined by 
merely looking on to see how others play; 
and if any person should undertake to show 

ou the loins of the Palais Royal, depend on 
it he is not your friend, and if you have not 
resolution, will lead you into mischief. I 
once knew an amiable family overwhelmed 
with grief by an occurrence of this sort.— 
I well remember, it was on a Sunday eve- 
ning that [ went to pass a few hours at Mad- 
ame St. Lazarre’s; she was my oldest 
friend. I had known her before her mar- 
riage, and my union with the friend of her 
husband drew tighter, if possible, the bonds 
of intimacy. She had three children—two 
lovely girls, and a boy named Alfred. On 
the death of M. St. Lazarre, he appeared to 
have bequeathed to his son the affection of 
his wife, for if it be in the human breast to 
conceive a greater fondness than the mater- 





gagement to call on the comte this eve- 
ning. I feared something of the sort, and 
regretted my scrupulosity. ‘I suppose you 
cannotaccompany us? ‘IT regret much my 
engagement prevents me having the honor 
this evening—but to-morrow.’ To-morrow! 
Idid not then go. After chatting with us 
for about half an hour, lively as usual, I per- 
ceived Alfred getting impatient, casting 
hurried glances on the time-piece on the 
mantelpiece, and when but a few minutes 
after eight he rose to fulfil his engagement. 
|* You are resolved to be punctual,’ I said.— 
\He colored and muttered something about 
jregularity. He kissed his sisters, and at 
| parting, his mother said, ‘Now Alfred, dear 
/you will not stay late? He answered eva- 
isively, ‘have I ever been mother?’ and 
‘bowing gracefully, he withdrew. His 
;mother commenced at his departure praising 
him for his regularity and good conduct. I 
‘hoped she would always have the same 
| story, but could not help s»ying there was 





nal affection she bestowed on her boy. But 
though it is a mother who says it, I believe 
a greater affection does not exist; far, far) 
exceeding all other endearments of the | 
human heart! Ofcourse, sir, you have read 


|something about the comte I did not like.— 
| Oh, I assure you,’ said Madame St. Lazar- 
re, ‘the comte is considered one of the 
nicest young men about town: his society 
is very much courted, and his invitations 





many instances where it has triumphed 

over peril, when dangers could not daunt it | 
nor worthlessness weaken—where even in-| 
gratitnde, that most keen return, could not 

stifle it. But I digress. In the drawing | 
room of their hotel, in the Rue de la Chaus- | 
see d’Antin, I found, as usual, my old friend | 
surrounded by her family—a beautiful group | 
for Madame St. Lazarre, though not very | 
young, possessed much freshness of looks, | 
and all the liveliness of her countrywomen. | 
Her daughters were extremely pretty, with | 
that animated expression you so much ad-| 
mire in the Parisians. The elder, Antoi-| 
nette, was soft and air, her eyes beautifully 

blue, and her figure graceful as Hebe’s.— | 
Rosalie, the merry Rosalie, was younger ;| 
a brunette, black hair, dark, piercing cyes, | 
and petite figure. Alfred rose to meet me, | 
and his fine, manly person seemed displayed 

to advantage near his graceful sisters: his’ 
countenance was open, with an airof digni-| 
ty; his forehead lofty and white, as yet) 
unbroken by wrinkles and untracked by | 
care. We had some music; the girls play-| 
ed and sung, after which it was proposed to_ 
go to the opera. ‘When? I inquired.—| 
*To-night” ‘I do not like to go to-night,’ I. 
said. ‘Why so? ‘It is Sunday.’ The) 
subject was then dropped, and a visiter was | 
announced—‘ Le Comte, to call on M. Al-| 
fred? Le Comte, an officer in the Garde des | 
Corps, was a young man of fashionable and | 
prepossessing appearance: he was dressed 
with an exquisite taste ; his person arranged | 
according to the latest fashion, and every 
hair in his black mustache elaborately curled. 
His conversation, as might be expected 
was on all the light topics of the day; the. 
arrivals of gens comme il faut and depart-' 
ures; the fetes and new ballets. He rose} 
after pouring forth an infinity of nothings, | 
and Alfred accompanied him to the door— | 
While descending, they appeared in earnest | 
conversation ; and, as if struck witha sud-| 
den thought, I said, “Girls, put on your | 
bonnets, and we'll go to the opera.” They, 
a rather surprised at my sudden 
change, and on their brother’s re-entry, 

communicated to him my desire: he ap- 
peared a little embarrassed and said—‘I 

regret, madame, you did not accept my offer ; 
before, for | huve now entered into an en- 


9 |) 


‘and connexions are of the first respectabili- 
ity,? ‘All doubtless very true,’ I replied: 
| ‘but mon amie, I weuld like some steadier 
society for my son than the nicest young 
j;man about town. ‘*That would be very 
| well” she answered somewhat smartly, ‘if 
‘he was intended for a priest or negociant ; 
but, thank heaven! my son is independent, 
,and can keep company with his equals.’— 
| There were two things to hurt me in this 
\speech. She appeared to speak derogatorily 
of the profession which my son had chosen, 
a merchant, and also, I conceived my Louis 
fully equal, in point of companionship, to 
any comte in the service. I rose to take my 
leave. ‘May heaven grant, Madame St. 
' Lazarre,’ I said, ‘ that your son may always 
remain-uncorrupted by the society of those 
you call his equals.’ I said this with feel- 
‘ing, and madame felt I was displeased.— 
‘ Mon chere Annette, she uttered, throwing 
her arms round my neck, ‘I shall be well 
‘satisfied if Alfred follows the example set 
him by Louis—of virtue and probity. And 
believe me, nothing gives me greater plea- 
| sure than to see them together; but believe 
-me, you wrong the comte, for he has no in- 
‘terest in the breast of Alfred, save merely 
'as anamusingcompanion.’? After the clock 
' struck ten I took my departure. 

“ Meanwhile, an hour nearly before the 
time appointed, Alfred knocked at the door 
,of the comte’s hotel, Rue de Rivoli, and 
‘was admitted. The comte expressed his 
joy at his arrival, as he said it gave him the 
opportunity of introducing to his acquaint- 
ance some of the most delightful society in 
Paris. Alfred was not prepared for this— 
however, his polite conducteur would admit 
of no excuse; and up-stairs he went. In 
the comte’s aparunent, looking on the mag- 
-nificent promenades of the Jan des Tuiler- 
ies, were six or eight gentlemen, if I may 
so style them, enjoying the most costly 
wines. They talked, sang and jested with 
humor and gaiety. Young St. Lazarre was 
soon quite at home with them; and, in the 


! 
| 


i 


invitations to drink wine, he wondered how |; 


quickly he finished a bottle of champagne. 
Each person in the company told a good 
story, or sang a gay song: and the comte 
himself seemed to have laid aside his digni- 
ty and mingled in the general merriment. 





The evening was beautiful—-they could 
hear, from the street beneath, the voices of 
the passengers, mingled with the tinkling 
of guitars, or the tones of itinerant organs— 
occasionally the words of a song soared up- 
ward, and the burden was taken up and 
chorused inthe room. The gardens had 
not yet closed, and groups, composed of 
every nation, sauntered among the orange 
| bowers, or sought relicf from the heat inthe 
|shade of larger trees. Gay ladies an? gal- 
lant men excited a remark from the compa- 
ny, as, in their promenade, they passed in 
review before them. Between the street 
and the river was the palace of the Tuileries, 
‘the Place du Carousel, and the magnificent 
Louvre. The setting sun was tinging the 
greenish waters of the Seine with a golden 
hue, by the powerful alchemy of his beams, 
‘and a pavilion of purple clouds hung from 
the sky above. Alfred, Iam certain, would 
| gladly have looked longer on this happy and 
‘lively scene, but it was shut from his view 
by the introduction of lights, and closing of 
the shutters. Liquors were also produced: 
and, as Alfred was a stranger to the comte’s 
establishment, he had to express his opinion 
upon the Curacoa, Noyeau, Eau de vie d’ 
Antin, and various cremes, which tended 
not a little to disturb his head. As some of 
the guests wished to have a game at cards, 
the comte, ‘not keeping such articles,’ he 
said, sent his servant to borrow a few packs: 
and, asthe numbers were incomplete, Alfred 
was forced to play. He would fain be ex- 
cused, but he made up the table, and, as he 
might play for anything, or nothing, he sat 
down. ‘The stake was named—-next to 
nothing—five frances. Alfred shuddered— 
they played ecarte—Alfred won: he played 
}on and won: his companion cursed his ilk 
| luck, and to recover, insisted on redoubling 
| the stakes: he did so, and lost—again he 
doubled, and Alfred won. In an hour he 
won fifty Napoleons. Eleven o’clock struck 
and he started; his mother had begged he 
would not be out late, and though he did 
not promise, he had satisfied her fears.— 
She might be waiting for him, yet what 
could he do? he had won more money than 
he thought would be honest for him to retire 
with: he wished the owner had it, but to 
offer to return it would only cause a suspi- 
cion of its not being fairly won, or, at least, 
subject him to a duel. He consulted the 
comte. The comte was engaged at a small 
scrutoire, talking very earnestly with the 
person whom Alfred had won the money 
from. He started when he approached.— 
‘Why, M. Alfred,’ said the plausible noble, 
‘you are the terror of the room; my friend, 
the Marquis Villemont, is bankrupt—do you 
wish to ruin me, too, that you approach me? 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘I was wishing to retire, 
as I promised my mother to be home early.’ 
‘Retire? at this hour,’ said the other, with 
affected surprise, ‘why, have you forgotten 
you are engaged to me?’ ‘For the evening’ 
said Alfred. ‘ And this is but the evening, 
surely,’ replied the comte: ‘but come, most 
dutiful youth, to appease your scruples, I 
will send my servant with directions that 
you will take a bed to-night at my apart- 
ments, and they need not expect you.’ Al- 
fred stood for a moment irresolute, but the 
money he had won hung like a clog to keep 
| him, and he consented; that moment de- 
cided his fate. At twelve o’clock a most 
luxurious supper was brought in, the viands 
| sufficient to entice the most palled appetite ; 





| the wines were exhilerating, and in the in- 
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toxication of success, and the mirth of the 
company, aided by large draughts of wine, 
Alfred quite forgot home. They sang and 
shouted, and voting the comte’s apartments 
too dull, away they went en masse to the 
Palais Royal. Success seemed to attend 
him no longer—fortune scemed to have 
shaken hands with him at the comte’s, for 
at three o’clock Alfred not only lost back 
every one of the Napoleons he had won, in 
the preceding part of the evening, but all the 
ready cash he had about him. ‘The comte 
had lent him money, he did not know how 
much, and now, with the determinations of 
a phrenzied being, he had laid himself open 
to ruin, in the vain hope of recovering the 
sums he hadlost. Unfortunately it happen- 
ed, that the preceding day—or I should say 
the Saturday, for it was now Monday morn- 
ing—madame St. Lazarre had intrusted her 
check-book to him, and desired her banker 
to honor his checks as hers. She begged 
he would go round and pay her bills; he did 
so, but accidentally, or on purpose—let us 
hope the first—neglected to restore the book. 
With the property of his widowed mother 
he now made free. The fortunes of his 
sisters were also in the bank, and under the 
same control ; their mother was their guardi- 
an. Greedy as cormorants the needy game- 
sters flocked round the unwary young man. 
The comte took care to get a large order 
for the sums he pretended to have lent him: 
it was the first paid at the opening of the 
bank in the morning, and from the numbers 
pouring in during the day, his losses were 
very great—amounting to little less than 
eight thousand pounds. 
* * * * * 
I looked in, en passant, at Madame St. 
Lazatre, on the morning of Tuesday, and 
found a sad and shuddering scene. The 
body of Alfred, taken from the Seine, had 
been recognized in the Morque—his sisters, 
pennyless through his means—his hapless 
mother—I can now weep for her. Years 
have passed, but the Palais Royal is still in 
vogue, and gambling dangerous as ever. I 
need say no more—Beware !” 





From the Knickerbocker of August. 
JUBA. 

Reader, were you ever in Carolina ?—in 
that part, I mean, where the long, swelling 
range of the Blue Ridge begins to decline 
gradually to the fair and fertile plain, “ et 
molli se subducere clivo?” I shall take it 
for granted you have not, and do most ear- 
nestly recommend you (if you be not preju- 
diced with tales of fevers dire, which attack 
only the stranger,) to wend your way thith- 
er, if practicable, the ensuing season. Have 
you been cramped over the counting house 
desk till your frame pines for purer air ?— 
Seek the mountains ; inhale the balmy and 
bracing breeze from our thousand wood-cap- 
ped hills ; and thank heaven thet the air is 
free. Have you moved in the mortietonous 
and mill-horse round of city life, either in 
its high or its low dissipation and frivolity, 
till your heart is sick within you at its hol- 
lowness and vanity? There shall you see 
men of Nature’s own make, not starched 
into a precise formality, nor with souls and 
limbs alike fettered with artificial restraint, 
but with nerves and elastic frames that do 
credit to their “ raising,” with quick feeling 
and buoyant hopes sparkling in their eyes ; 
in a word, Backwoodsmen. Perhaps you 
may see an individual of the half-horse, half- 
alligator tribe ; but the species is nearly ex- 


tinct, and physiologists will soon reckon 
them among the Megatheria of past ages— 
the Hipposaurps of America. 

If pure air, glorious scenery, deep woods, 
the sports and pleasures of forest, field, and 
fell, and the assurance of full welcome, al- 
lure you not, I consign you, sans replevin, 
to dyspepsia, the city demon, and leave you 
heartless, hopeless, stomachless, to all the 
horrors of indigestion. 

*T was summer; not this summer, nor last 
summer, but the first of June, 177—. 

The sun, robed in in a mantle of crimson 
cloud, had risen some hour or more over the 
high hills which branch off from Table Rock. 
Their round and undulating tops were fast 
changing from azure to purple, as the light 
fell gradually upon them, while here and 
there some massy pine, standing single from 
his fellows, his dark form in bold relief 
against the glowing and goigeous sky, seem- 
ed champion of his race, tossing defiance 
from his waving and mighty limbs. The 
glorious tint of a southern heaven, liquid 
and pure, spread in its intensity of hue over 
the wild and magnificent scenery of the 
distant landscape. The far summits of 
lofty mountains, whose rough peaks were 
dimmed by distance, running in long suc- 
cession from the north-east, and suddenly 
breaking in the square and precipitous out- 
line of Table Rock, formed the back and 
sides of these swelling ridges, the land fell 
gradually in a series of hillocks, some crown- 
ed with the primeval forest, as yet untouched 
by the axe of the settler, some clothed with 
the verdure of the rising crop, and declining 
into deep and peaceful valleys, through 
which the wild mountain streams, girt with 
a fringe of green, rushed to the lowlands. 


On one of the most beautiful of these 
green knolls stood, at the time of my story, 
the family residence of Charles Edwards. 
Embowered, as is the custom of the country 
in the verdant embrace of wide-spreading 
trees, saved from the destruction of their 
companions of the forest, its white walls 
and wide piazzas gleamed through their 
screen, and the bright rays of the sun reflec- 
ted from the upper windows, sparkled like 
fire through the shade. In front of the man- 
sion, a long broad avenue composed of the 
magnolia, pride of our woods, and the white- 
limed sycamore, extended to the main road 
which passed at some distance from the 
house. 

The free mountain breeze stirred the dark 
green and varnished leaves, and bore away 
the powerful perfume of the magnolia, 
sighing the while among the foilage, as loth 
to leave so sweet a resting-place. The 
wild carol of the happy birds came in rich 
melody upon the listening ear; all was full 
of adeep and quict joy, and nothing marred 
the tranquility of the scene. 


Suddenly, far down in the vale, through 
which the road wound upward to the hills, 
rose the notes of a bugle, faint in the dis- 
tance; borne slowly by upon the light wind, 
they faded away in indistinct melody.— 
Again it rang more clear, and soon the full 
power of the blast passed by, awakening the 
mountain echoes, which repeated its bril- 
liant tones far in their deep recesses; then 
the heavy and rolling sound which precedes 
the approach of cavalry, broke upon the ear 
like the muttered growl of the gathering 
thunder before a storm; while at times the 
sharp clash of steel scabbard and stirrup, 
land the ring of bridle, bit and chain, as the 





impatient steeds ‘tossed their proud heads, 





came nearer and more near. The troop 
was still concealed by the deep copse that 
bordered the road; but as they wheeled in- 
to the avenue, the sunlight flashed on polish- 
ed helmets and glittering equipments, and 
the whole air was stirred by their martial 
music. 

Ata rapid pace they advanced upon the 
house, and filing through the gate, divided 
into two partics, one of which surrounded 
the house and the other the “ quarter” where 
the negroes had their dwellings, to provide 
against escape. After the usual orders had 
been given, as to the disposition of sentinels 
and the hasty refreshment of men and 
horses, the officers advanced to the house, 
and with repeated knocking, demanded ad- 
mission. 

Here we will leave them for a while, and 
betake ourselves to better company. 

Charles Edwards was the descendant of 
a family which early setiled in the province, 
and had long possessed the lands on which 
he himself lived. His father, who died long 
ere the seeds of disturbance in these colo- 
nies had begun their rapid and stormy 
growth, was devotedly loyal to his king, had 
held high office under the crown, and thor- 
oughly imbued his son in his own principles. 
The more effectually to insure his atiach- 
ment to the mother land, he was early sent 
there tobe educated, and in the time-honor- 
ea halls of loyal Oxford, Charles received 
those impressions which are so apt to be 
our guides in future life. But he also there 
learned the bi:th-right of an English subject 
and the correlative duties of a government, 
He had returned to America, and held high 
rank in the judiciary, until a few years be- 
fore the revolution. He had married, and 
was the father of a son and daughter. 

The times which tried men’s souls came 
on, and severe as the struggle was, to rend 
from his heart-strings all that he had most 
venerated, he failed not to doit. He gave 
himself to his suffering country ; he cast his 
all into the scale; and though infirmities 
prevented him from personally engaging in 
her cause, his advice and counsel were not 
wanting. He had sent his son, a noble 
—_ of twenty, to join Sumpter, with such 

ardy spirits as would follow him, and him- 
self retired to his family mansion, to rouse 
the western mountaineers. 


His daughter—Maria Edwards—how can 
I describe her? I have seen faces more 
delicately fair, but never one so calculated 
to express the varying emotions of the soul. 
The eye that now slumbered under that 
dark and beautifully-pencilled brow, and 
now instinct with life and spirit, flashed 
with svdden light, how beautiful it was! at 
another, startling by its brilliancy. Why 
should I try so vain a task, as to note down 
the items of that spiritual loveliness which 
one may feel but not pourtray? Do you, 
most imaginative reader, spare me the pains 
of so futile an attempt; recall to your mem- 
ory the vision of he: who once shone in 
your eyes the polar star of your affections; 
the rich and perfect form that glided be- 
fore you in your moments of purest and 
holiest feeling, while your rapt sight rested 
entranced upon her every motion, and your 
head. was dizzy with excess of loveliness, 
and your full soul throbbed in you: bounding 
pulses, as you followed the object of your 
idolatry. The eye, which beamed upon 
you with insufferable light, the brightness 
of whose glance was your life, and which, 
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when it fell upon you, thrilled through blood 
and bone. The hand, whose light and fairy 
touch could bind you more strongly than 
that of a giant, and whose gentle pressure 
was more to you than all the world beside; 
the fair, calm brow, on whose polished sur- 
face heaven had set the impress of its own 
purity and innocence. Does memory recall 
sucha being? Such, but more spiritually 
beautiful, was Maria Edwards. Such she 
was, worthy to be daughter, sister, bride, of 
the men of olden times. She was indeed 
qualified to rouse the sleeping spirit of chiv- 
alry into action—into deep, firm and un- 
changing devotedness to the cause of truth 
and principle. Startled from a prophetic 
reverie of the future independence of her 
country, by the rude clamor and clash of 
steel without, she at once comprehended 
the horror of her situation. Her father, her 
idolized father, had long been the object of 
suspicion to the invaders, and nothing but 
the danger of sending a detachment into the 
neighborhood of the mountain fastnesses, 
had prevented him from being long since a 
prisoner; but now, after the defeat of Sump- 
ter, at Hanging Rock, they deemed the 
spirit of the country broken. Now the hour 
of peril was come, and that fair girl braced 
herself to do and dare. The rich color pas- 
sed from her face, but resolution enthroned 
itself on that high, pale brow. She de- 
secended calmly to the room where her pa- 
rents were, and found her motlrer, with 
miore of woman in her composition, clinging 
in wild terror to the arms of her husband.— 
Kear knew no place in Edwards’s mind, but 
the sight of his weeping and fainting wife, 
as she hung upon him in despair, well nigh 
unmanned him. 

Maria gently unclasped her mother’s hana 
and twining her own fond arms around her 
whispered, “ Mother, if you love my father, 
let:him prepare himself for this emergency.” 
She felt the appeal, and with a violent effort 
subduing her emotion, permitted him to 
leave the room, though her tearful and strain- 
ing eyes: followed his retreating torm with 
an ardent gaze. Mr. Edwards turned, as 
he reached the door, for one more look, and 
for a moment stood irresolute ; but the vio- 
lent knocking without, roused him into ac- 
tion. As he turned away, the clear, calm 
voice of his daughter thrilled on his ear :— 
“Remember, my father, you have a name, a 
country, and a God!” “TI do, I will!” was 
his energetic reply, as he ordered the ser- 
vant to open the door, which now rang with 
redoubled blows. 

It opened, and the venerable form and sil- 
ver hair of the old man stood in strong con- 
trast with the inflamed features and violent 
gestures of the officer who commanded the 
party. Violent and ruthless as he was, he 
retreated with involuntary respect; but soon 
recovering his roughness of manner, he de- 
manded why an officer of the king was 
forced to stand so long before the door of 
his. subject. 

*‘ [ thank heaven, Sir,” said Mr. Edwards 
“that your king has a few subjects here, 
and among those few, you are much mista- 
kenif you number me. You are the first, 
Sir, who has ever had occasion to impeach 
the hospitality of my house ; the first whom 
I could not heartily bid welcome.” 

“Tis very well, Sir, replied Captain 
G—, “but by Heaven! LTearry wita me 
the means of muking myself happy at home 
and scorn to aceept asa favor the forced 
hospitality of a hoary and ungrateful traiter, 


when I can command it as my due. As 
long as rebellion finds a place in this land, 
Iam at free quarters. ou, Sir, and your 
treasonable practices, are well known; and 
you will prepare yourself to accompany me 
within this hour, to meet the doom of a 
traitor.” 


“ Show me your warrant, even from your 
illegal authorities, if indeed you cover your 
violence under the pretence of law.” 


“ Here is one warrant,” said the officer, 
touching his sword, “and there are fifty 
more without if you wish to see them.” 


“ A most convineing authority, Sir, and 
one which, as I cannot resist, I must yield 
to. A few minutes to prepare and then—” 

“ Well, Sir, yourself and family must be 
ready within an hour. Collins let the men 
dismount, and take care of their horses; 
and hark ye, put careful fellows round the 
house, and see if you can get any of the 
dark skinsto join you. Promise freedom, 
you know, and all that; and when we get 
to head quarters, we will see about a ship- 
ment to Jamaica. Do you hear me Sir? 

“Yes, please your honor,” said the order- 
ly; “but we have tried the niggers every 
way, and they won’t join; they say they’d 
rather stay in their sarvitude.” 

And euch was the fact. To the slaves 
of the southern states, the British, as a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy, offered their freedom.— 
Many accepted it, joined the army, and 
were regularly “divisioned” off to the West 
Indies, there, in the sugar plantations, to 
find their boasted liberty. But by far the 
greater number preferred their old and kind 
masters, and stood by them to the last.— 
Such were the negroes on Mr. Edwards’s 
estate, many of whom would have given 
their lives freely for their master, and their 
adored “ young missis.” 

When Mr. Edwards communicated to his 
wife and daughter the order for their imme- 
diate departure, the one received it with 
tearful resignation and joy, that in weal or 
wo they were not to be divided; the other, 
with a high determination to let nothing 
pass which gave hope of relief. Suddenly 
it burst upon her mind that Sumpter could 
not be far off, though of late he had been 
concealed, she knew not where. She de- 
termined to communicate with him, well 
knowing that his acquaintance with the 
country would enable him to intercept the 
troop, ere they could return to camp. 


In order to effect her purpose, she called 
Juba, her father’s known and trusty servant 
who had watched over her brother’s boyish 
footsteps, and was heart and soul devoted 
tothe family. To him she unfolded the ne- 
cessity-of immediate communication with 
her brother, and leaving it to his ingenuity 
to devise a way of escape, hastened him on 
his journey. The poor fellow had come in- 
to the room with deep sorrow depicted on 
his swarthy lineaments; but as his mistress 
sketched her plan, and showed him how 
much she depended on his shrewdness and 
faithful attachment, his dark face rapidly 
changed to a joyous and happy expression, 
and the tears rolled down, as he vowed 
never to cease his exertions till his master’s 
family were once more safe. 

His first attempt to glide off unperceived, 
was frustrated by the sentinels, who, with 
presented arms, bade him stand back. He 
then returned to the house, and taking on 





his head a large water-bucket, proceeded, 


carelessly whistling, to a spring on the edge 
of the cleared land. It was situated near 
the crest of a small hill, which, though open 
and cleared upon one side, was upon the 
other covered with forest, interlaced with 
the thousand wild vines and thick bushes 
which form the undergrowth of our woods. 
Here too, a sentinel had been placed, and 
our friend Juba advanced dancing up the 
ascent, swaying his body to preserve his 
equilibrium. The sharp challenge of the 
sentry, enforced by the rattle of his musket 
as it was thrown up to his shoulder, warned 
him to stand. 


Ki! massa; dont shoot poor nigger, Sa ;”” 
and he recoiled in well-acted fear. The 
soldier, laughing at the effect of his order 
called to him: “Well, my dark beauty, 
what are you at now? You can’t pass 
here.” 

“No, Sa; on’y want lilly water, Sa, for 
the buckra won’t drink none, Sa, but from 
dis ’ere spring ? 

“Oh, well, if that’s all, come and fill your 
tub, there ; and be quick, d’ ye hear?” 

Juba soon filled his tub, and apparently 
struggled to lift it, but failing to do so, ap- 
plied very respectfully to the good-natured 
soldier to help him. This he readily con- 
sented to do; and holding his fire-lock in 
one hand, and grasping the handle of the 
tub with the other, raised it to the height of 
his shoulder. This was what the wily Juba 
wanted; and rapidly turning the whole con- 
tents over the dragoon, he saluted him with 
the bottom of the tub upon his head, with 
such force as to drive out the boards, and 
leave the hoops and staves dangling round 
his neck, a new order of merit; and then 
gaining the woods by a succession of rapid 
bounds, he sped away with the quick and 
light steps of the mountain deer. The sol- 
dier, who was somewhat staggered by the 
blow, rapidly recovering his carbine and 

resence of mind, pulled trigger on him be- 
ore he reached the covert. But the pow- 
der, thoroughly wetted, refused to ignite; 
and before he could re-prime, Juba was far 
out of reach and sight. “ Well,” said the 
Englishman, “here ’s a pretty go! I may 
as well fire, though, and when the guard 
comes out, make the best of my story.— 
The cursed cucumber-shinned rascal! How 
his bandy legs twinkled, as he ran !” 

Upon the discharge of his piece, he was 
immediately relieved, and conducted to the 
captain, who, after many an oath, ordered to 
sound to horse instantly, and make the best 
of their way back. The prisoners were 
placed in the centre, the files formed, and at 
a rapid trot they entered on the long, rough, 
and mazy road by which they came. To 
one alive to the beauty of forest and moun- 
tain scenery, every part was in the highest 
degree interesting. Here, they passed along 
the side of the mountain, bearded and rough 
with pine and cedar; there, in the deep de- 
clivity, welled calmly out the clear and 
peaceful stream, which, after its tossing and 
troubled course down its rocky bed, seemed 
glad tobe atrest. The sighing of the wind 
among the tree-tops, and the indescribable 
murmur which proceeds from a deep forest, 
even when the winds are at peace, grew 
more full and loud, as the wild breeze in- 
creased, waving aside the lofty and matted 
branches, and startling the sombre retreats 
of the dark woods with rare glimpses of 
sunshine. Now and then the antlered deer 








| bounded from the thicket, and clearing the 
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road with high and curving leap, noiselessly 

lanced away on the mountain side; or the 

lack snake, the racer of his tribe, roused 
from his basking in the sun, rapidly wound 
his way among the dry and rustling leaves, 
his brilliant eye flashing and beaming in his 
swift and tortuous course. Here the creep- 
er of the southern woods, having mastered, 
in its parasitic grasp, some tall and stately 
tree, flung out its crimson, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, and fantastic drapery, across the 
rough path. All was hushed in noon-day 
silence, save the occasional note of the 
mocking-bird in the wild jessamine, or 
the harsh scream of the lordly and lonely 
eagle, as he circled, on broad vans, high in 
the quiet air. 

The party had just descended into one of 
the verdant dells which issued fiom the 
mountain side, and the leading files gradu- 
ally mounted the ascent. The officer in ad- 
vance turned in his saddle, raised his arm, 
and was about to speak, when the sharp 
crack of a rifle rang upon the silence. He 
struggled a moment to retain his seat, but 
vainly, and fell to the earth, with a deep 
groan. His followers fell back, and watch- 
ed in anxiety the spot from which the report 
had come. Captain G——, who by no 
means wanted courage, instantly ordered 
them to unsling their carbines, and fi:e up- 
on the first suspicious movement. Some 
seconds passed by in perfect stillness, when 
a slight rustling in the brushwood drew the 
attention of the troopers ; but ere they could 
come to a “ present,” again, from the top of 
the bank, streamed the deadly shot of the 
backwoods rifle; and as the slight smoke 
cleared away, the vacant saddles and bloody 
forms below, told of their dreadful accuracy 
of aim. 


“ First and second files! to the front !{— 
charge!” shouted the captain. ‘“ On them, 
my boys! Give them your carbines, and 
then cold steel !” 

The brave fellows dashed forward, under 
cover of their own fire, and spurred for a 
close encounter, knowing well that their 
only hope was to dislodge their half-armed 
antagonists. But of the bold and brave men 
who rushed up that trifling ascent, how few 
reached the top! The deadly aim, and 
1apid and continuous discharge of the 
countrymen, presented an insurmountable 
‘obstacle. 

They recoiled once more, in confusion 
and dismay. Again and again their un- 
daunted captain brought them to the charge 
and with a last desperate effort, he and 
some of his bravest attained the top, though 
with terrible loss. Then the wild faces 
and 1ough hunting-shirts of the backwoods- 
men appeared, as with heavy rifles, clench- 
ed in their sun-burnt and sinewy hands, 
they rushed with a loud shout to the close. 
The broad swords of the troopers flashed 
over their heads, and descended with full 
sway, only to shiver on the solid breech of 
the rifle. One by one they fell, struck 
down by blows which no skill could parry, 
and thecaptain himself, with blade shivered 
to the hilt, only escaped to his rear-guard, 
close followed by the exulting mountain- 
eers. 

“Stand firm, my lads!” saidhe; “I know 
how to keep off their cursed] bullets.” So 
saying, he seized Miss Edwards, and placing 
her on the saddle before him. called to his 
men to retreat as fast as possible, and keep 
him between them and the enemy; and 








thus reining back his managed steed upon 
the narrow path, and with pistol pointed at 
the fair girl’s head, he shouted with loud 
and scornful tone: “Now, dogs, une step 
nearer, one bullet more, and this ball passes 
through her brain.” ‘Fire, for heaven and 
your country’s sake!” shrieked the noble 
girl; “rid the world of this miscreant, tho’ 
I perish with him!” 

Many an arm which might have matched 
that of Hercules, trembled and quivered like 
an infant’s; many an eye, which could 
mark down the squirrel from the loftiest 
pine, was dimmed and dazzled by unwonted 
emotion. Often was the unfailing rifle 
raised, but with slow and tremulous hand 
which precluded any certainty of aim; for 
the most daring marksman felt a dread lest 
his ball might, by some slight deviation, 
lodge in the bosom of that fair maiden. 

Deep was the gloom and anguish on the 
brows of the countrymen, as the stern Eng- 
lishman, laughing in scorn, slowly retreated 
toward the mouthof the defile. He well 
knew, that if once clear of the woods, he 
would have little to fear, as a few hours’ 
hard riding would put him out of reach.— 
To this was added a feeling of revenge, in 
bearing away that fair prize; for her eleva- 
ted beauty had raised a deep passion in his 
licentious bosom; and he resolved that 
nothing but death should make him resign 
her. Full of these wild and varying emo- 
tions, triumph, revenge and love, alternate- 
ly raging in his bosom, he proudly looked 
defiance on his baffled enemies, as his well- 
managed steed stepped slowly back to the 
entrance of the dell. He had now nearly 
attained the open and clear glade, and was 
most disagreeably interrupted by a sudden 
jerk, and felt himself falling from his saddle 

1s arms close pinioned ina powerful grasp. 

It was our faithful Juba, who, when he 
perceived the purpose of the Englishman 
to interpose his young mistress as a shield 
between the parties, stood for a moment 
aghast at the attempt; then turning to his 
young master, who was looking on in des- 
pair, he exclaimed : 

“Ki! he tink he tote off young misse so! 
Please God, he don’t d’ough !’ And bound- 
ing into the brush, on the side of the moun- 
tain, he passed rapidly, and unperceived by 
the retreating troopers, and ascending a 
large and spreading oak, whose huge 
branches overhung the road, he ensconced 
himself directly over the path, and crouch- 
ing like the catamount, waited his opportu- 
nity. The dragoons passed at a rapid pace 
and as they attained the open ground, halted 
at some distance, to await their officer. He 
came slowly on, his proud lip curled with 
scorn; when, as he passed under the low 
limb, Juba dropped upon the crupper of his 
horse, and grasping his wrists with the en- 
ergy of intense passion, they both rolled 
over to the ground, the pistol going off in 
the fall. The dragoons, on seeing their 
officer fall, rushed forward to liberate him, 
while the mountaineers dashed onward to 
the rescue of the fair girl, led by her fiery- 
footed brother. She, in the mean time, 
faint and dizzy-headed, extricated herself 
from the horse, and staggering to the side 
of the road, was relieved by insensibility 
from the horrors of the new combat. 

One of the troopers, perceiving her situa- | 
tion, rushed suddenly forward, at full speed | 
to consummate a life of villany by the deep | 


on, and there was every prospect that he 
would complete his fiendish purpose before 
woodsmen could come up. But ‘his doom 
was seuled. One who had watched her 
budding infancy, was there; and as his steel 
waved in the air, and his arm was raised to 
strike the fatal blow, the ball which never 
missed its mark, passed through his heart! 


The dragoons, unwilling to abide that 
storm of fire, and hopeless of success, fled. 
Still the English captain and Juba rolled 
upon the earth, in deadly contest, till at last 
the Englishman, with a desperate exertion 
of his great strength, shook off the grasp of 
the black, and rose to his knees. Juba, well 
skilled in ground-fighting, instantly caught 
him by the collar, and suddenly drawing up 
his knees to his bosom, as he lay upon his 
back, and placing his feet upon the Briton’s 
breast, with a violent exertion, sent him 
whirling over the edge of the precipice 
which bordered the road. 


The black bounded upon his feet, and 
with aloud shout of triumph, watched the 
rapid descent of his antagonist. Helpless, 
and stunned with the violence of his fall, 
the body of the Englishman rolled over rock 
and through the thin bushes, the rapidity of 
the descent momentarily increasing, till at 
last he soused into a bed of the blackest and 
softest mud on the edge of the mountain 
stream. There Juba left him, and turned 
to his adored mistress whom he found in- 
sensible in the arms of her brother. In ar- 
ticulate and trembling grief, the poor fellow 
watched the slow return of lite; and many 
a swarthy face worked with emotion, when 
they heard his joyful exclamation, as the 
blood returned to her cheek, and her eyes 
opened on her father, mother and brother. 


“ Are we then safe? Am I indeed once more in your 
arms, my dear parents? Oh, it was a fearful vision!" 
murmured the poor girl. 

“ You are safe, my own dear sister!’’ said her broth- 
er; “and that youare so, you must thank Juba.” 

“It is to you, then, my good Juba,” said her father, 
“that we all owe so much. Come here, notto your 
mast:+’, for you are free, but to your friend.”’ 

-.uba aporoached, and kneeling before his former 
owners murmured in broken voice, that he did not wish 
to be free, if he could not stay with his master and mis- 
tress. 

“ You shall, Juba; we all owe you too much ever to 
part with you. But where is your captain?” 

“ He gone rollin’ down, head-ober-heel, till he ’tick in 
de branch. Ki! he black now as ebcr was a nigger ; 
and he fine red coat an’t much ob it lef.” 


Several of the woodmen descended, and fished the 
poor officer out of the mud, though not, perhaps, in the 
most gentle manner; and having restored him to his 
senses, by a copious ablution “in flumine vivo,” they 
left him under guard, to digest his rage and mortification 
as best he might. 

An opportunity of exchange soon occurring, he re- 
turned to his chief; and there was no name more dread- 
ed and hated, except that of Tarleton himsclf, in the 
latter part of the war, until his career of violence was 
cut short, with that of many of his comrades, by Morgan’s 
mounted riflemen, at the battle of the Cowpens. The 
younger Edwards returned with his brave associates, 
and after the war, the family circle once more united, 
enjoyed tha happiness, the universal fruit of peril and 
danger firmly met and gallantly overcome. 
Our friend Juba flourished for many along year, in 
undiminished warm-heartedness to the last; and when 
time had powdered his head, and (adened the ebony 
lustre of his hue, he would tell of the perils of his youth, 


| among which the above made no small figure. 


Maria Edwards, the deeutifal and true-hearied, met 
with one who appreciated her; andthe bliss of a long 
life was enhanced by the recollections of her early suf, 





guilt of her murder. He careered rapidly | 


ferings in the backwoods. Ai 
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PRIZE ESSAY, 


For which the first Gold Medal was awarded to Miss 
Lavra 8S. Smitu, of Geneseo, Livingston county, at 
the late annual examination in the Albany Feinale 
Academy : 

Tue INFLUvENCE oF ScreNcE AND LITERATURE UPON 
INDIVIDUALS AND ComMMUNITIES. 

Knowledge exerts a powerful influence 
over the condition of mankind. It consti- 
tutes the great difference between the sav- 
age and civilized, the degraded heathen and 
the honored philosopher. It is not only 
“ power,” but pleasure, wealth and glory.— 
the bright halo, which surrounds Europe- 
an nations, and which encircles with al- 
most equal brilliancy the rising empire of 
the west, is an emanation from the knowl- 
edge gathered by the labor of centuries.— 
The present age is characterized by general 
improvements in the arts, advancement of 
strength, refinement and elevation 
of intellect. The spirit of analysis and in- 
vestigation, which are abroad in the land, 
have enabled man to pierce far into the 
depths of science, and unfold the mysterious 
laws which govern the universe. By an 
acquaintance with the general rules, which 
govern matter and mind, the power of man 
over the material and immaterial universe, 
is greatly extended, and by a cultivation of 
his taste and imagination, his nature is pol- 
ished and refined. To acquire a knowl- 
edge of the laws which govern matter and 
mind, patient and long continued investi- 
gation is indispensable. A large collection 
of facts must be made before the mind can 
arrive at correct conclusions, or ascertain 
the principles upon which nature acts. 

To bring the sciences to their present 
state of perfection, man has entered the 
burning and sandy plains of the equatorial 
regions, exposed to danger from wild and 
ferocious beasts, and from his fellow man, 


more savage than they. He has gone from | 


the land of the orange and the vine, to the 
home of the storm and the tempest, the 
dwelling of a winter that knows no spring. 
He has traversed broad vallies, and climbed 
barren and rugged eminences. Exposed to 
storm and wind and raging tempests, he has 
pursued his onward course reckless of dan- 
ger; he has disregarded the enticements of 
society, forsaken the friends and companions 
of his youth, and sought, in his lonely 
chamber, during the brightness and beauty 
of the day, and the darkness and stillness of 
the night, for eternal and immutable truth. 
Disregarding opposition and piejudice, sac- 
rificing his own natural feelings of repug- 
nance, he has visited the solitary grave and 
disintered its silent occupant, to discover 
the matchless skill displayed in the structure 
of the human frame. But the results of his 
labor are glorious, the triumphs of the physi- 
eal sciences are magnificent. They have 
enabled man to command the elements, and 
convert them into servants to do his bidding 
to ride upon the trackless surface of the 
mighty ocean, and guide with certainty the 
stately ship to its destined port; te rise be- 
yond the heights where the proud eagle 
oves to soar, and while sailing in the ethe- 
rial regions, to contemplate the beauties of 
his native earth. By the aid of science, 
they who pant bencath the burning rays of 
an equatorial sun, refresh themselves upon 
the ices of the polar regions ; and they who 
dwell in barren and desolate countrics, feast 
upon the delicacies which nature loves to 
~ upon the temperate and torrid zones.— 
*hysical science has formed the printing 
press, Which, like a mighty luminary, ts 


sending forth its benign beams upon the 
stormy surface of the moral deep, and shin- 
ing in its darkest and lowest recesses.— 
Man has been enabled to analyze substances 
before deemed elementary, to melt the most 
refractory, and light into a blaze the most 
dense. ‘The brilliant lights which existed 
in former days only in fairy visions have 
now become reality ; they blaze along our 
streets and illumine our splendid mansions. 
Time and space are annihilated ; with al- 
most breathless speed the self-propelling car 
moves onward to its place of destination, 
speedy and powerful, yet yielding implicit 
dledionce to the directing hand. Broad 
lakes and majestic rivers are covered with 
beautiful and rapidly moving steamboats, 
pursuing their onward course, independent 
alike of wind andtide. Diseases which for- 
merly spread desolation and despair where- 
ever they appeared, now yield to mild and 
simple remedies prepared by the scientific. 
Not satisfied with researches into the mys- 
teries of this earth, man has entered the re- 
gions of space, and wandered far over its 
wide and trackless domain. He has ascer- 
tained the distance, magnitude and motion 
of those bright and glorious orbs which roll 
in an unchanging course around the dazzling 
king of day. He has gazed with eagle eye 
upon that shining luminary, and ascertained 
with mathematical accuracy his distance, 
dimensions and exact situation amid the 
wheeling spheres which surround him.— 
He has, by accurate observation, learned the 
situation of multitudes of those distant stars 
which twinkle in the blue vault of heaven. 
Thus in a thousand ways have the physical 
sciences ministered to our wants and ex- 
cited our admiration. 

Investigations of the immutable and eter- 
nal truths which form the exact sciences, 
expand and strengthen the mental faculties. 
Owing to the nature of the proof, the precis- 
ion of the definitions, and the caution requi- 
site. to proceed one step in the argument, 
these sciences are admirably calculated to 
form habits of correct and systematic think- 
ing, andsound reasoning. When combined 
with ‘the physical sciences, they enlarge in- 
finitely our conceptions of that Ged who is 
the origin of all truth. 

Knowledge of the laws which govern the 
human mind, is of still greater importance, 
than attainments in the physical or exact 
sciences, and promises, if attained, more 
splendid results. The mind of man is the 
recipient of all his knowledge, and the laws 
which govern it, are of the greatest impor- 
tance to all classes of society.. As the 
mental faculties are not cognizable by the 
external senses, and the principles by which 
they are governed are not capable of demon- 
stration, an acquaintance with them has 
been deemed impossible. But the little ad- 
vancement made by the ancients, is owing 
rather to their mode of investigation, than 
to any real difficulty of the subject. For- 
merly philosophors speculated upon the es- 
sence of mind, and the manner in which it 
acts, and not until ce me have they enter- 
ed upon its investigation, by collecting facts 
and deducing principles therefrom. Mental 
scicnce is even now little understood, but 
the acquisitions already made are sufficient 
to afford great advantage to all who would 
influence the minds of others, or improve 
their own. By dwelling upon the opcra- 
tions of mind, man becomes accustomed to 
the consideration of abstract subjects, a new 





field of knowledge is opened to him, in 





which he can luxuriate, whether in a burst- 
ing crowd, or alone in silence and darkness. 

By pursuing the sciences, man is render- 
ed a systematic thinker, a close reasoner, 
and an accurate investigator. His memory 
is strengthened by retaining facts, and his 
powers of association and abstraction are 
fully developed by exercise. But though he 
may have made great advancement in sci- 
ence, and by imitating the operations of na- 
ture, may have acquired extensive power 
over the material world, his manners will be 
unpleasing if the finer feelings of the soul 
are not cultivated. The mind whick has 
received strength and precision by attend- 
ing to scientific subjects, requires to be em- 
bellished and ornamented by the cultivation 
of the taste and imagination. Science forms 
a solid base, but the temple is incomplete, 
without the beautiful and ornamental deco- 
rations of literature. The individual whose 
taste has been sufficiently cultivated to rel- 
ish the productions of mind, finds in them 
the most agreeable relaxation from the ac- 
tive duties of life; they are companions in 
his lonely hours and consolations in affliction. 
He feels a thrilling pleasure when listening 
to the eloquence of the orator, or perusing 
the works of the gifted author; he discovers 
beauties which are concealed from the minds 
of other men. Nature’s lovely scenery fills 
him with delight. The broad expanse of 
heaven, the romantic vale and “ cloud-capt 
eminence,” the foaming cataract, and the 
“ dark, unslumbering” ocean; all fill his 
bosom with the most rapturous emotions, 
for his feelings have received a gentler tone 
from cultivation. The rich and varied 
stores of literature, accumulated by the bril- 
liant geniuses of all preceding ages, are open 
to hisadmiration. He lives with those who 
have been; he holds communion with the 
master spirits of other times, and finds in 
them a congeniality of feeling he may seek 
in vain among the living. He is never 
lonely, for his mind has sources of enjoy- 
ment within itself. Whenage has dimmed 
the lustre of his eye, and rendered dull the 
acute perception of his ear; when the plea- 
sures of sense have ceased to gratify, and 
all the fond visions of youth have vanished ; 
when ambition has lost its enticing sway, 
and youthful joys, and manhood’s hopes, 
have proved alike unsatisfying, then the lit- 
erary man has a never failing fountain of 
delight. His volumes are still left, and his 
enjoyment of their treasures increases by 
indulgence. The beautiful sentence, the 
classical allusion, and the sublime sentiment 
stillawaken the purest emotions of pleasure. 

If the literary man become amauthor, he 
exerts a mighty influence over his fellow- 
men. Monarchs may command the wealth 
and labor of their trembling subjects; gen- 
erals may lead thousands to glory or an un- 
timely grave; but the author rules the mind 
and with a sceptre more powerful than 
Cromwell or Bonaparte ever swayed. A 
nation may acquire honor by its extensive 
conquests, its unlimited commerce, and 
boundless wealth; it may, by superior 
strength, exact the submission of many sur- 
rounding countries; it may be celebrated for 
the bravery of its warriors, the skill of its 
generals, and the vastness of its internal re- 
sources ; its sails may whiten every port, 
and its flag wave triumphantly over sea and 
Iand; but though these may gain the ap- 
plause of the multitude, intellectual great- 
ness, the brilliant productions of mind, ever 


| receive the highest admiration of the soul, 
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the purest homage of the heart. The liter- 
ary works of a nation are the only lasting 
monuments which can be reared to its 
memory ; the country itself may be desolate, 
the lights which once shone brightly in its 
halls of pleasure may be extinguished for- 
ever; the people may be degraded and op- 
pressed, or even extinct, yet the country 
will live in its literature “till time shall be 
no more.” When the beautiful edifices, 
the splendid temples and stupendous struc- 
tures of fallen Greece are entirely destroyed, 
by the relentless hand of time, its literature 
will receive the just tribute of honor, now 
paid it sofreely, by all nations. ‘The scien- 
tific acquisitions of a country soon mingle 
with the common mass of knowledge, but 
its literature is exclusively its own. The 
writings of Homer will never cease to spread 
a bright halo around his native land; and 
those of Virgil will be associated with Rome 
until the “last syllable of recorded time.”— 
Literary men exert ano less powerful in- 
fluence over their contemporaries, than over 
succeeding generations. The man of taste 
forms the public opinion and guides its de- 
cisions; his mind is the model for thou- 
sands. 

Literature possesses a remarkable ascend- 
ancy over the morals of a people. The pure 
and elevated feclings of a community whose 
taste is cultivated, and imagination refined, 
can never allow those grosser crimes which 
fix a foul stain upon a nation’s glory. The 
literary find no pleasure in those scenes of 
licentiousness, in which so many degraded 
beings love to mingle. 

Thus does literature delight and captivate 
the intellectual being, andelevate him to the 
head of created intelligences. It perpetu- 
ates the refinement from which it springs, 
affords pure and lasting enjoyment to man, 
and immortalizes a nation. Physical sci- 
ence improves man’s condition by the pow- 
er it confers over the material universe; lit- 
erature refines and polishes the manners 
and feelings. The study of science strength- 
ens, that of literature elevates and purifies 
the intellect. Truth is the presiding genius 
of science, beauty of literature. The former 
is the hand-maid of the useful, the latter of 
the fine arts. Both are requisite for the full 
developement of the character. If the sci- 
ences are too exclusively pursued, they un- 
fit man for society. The mind accustomed 
to dwell upon abstract and genera! principles 
without the cultivation of the taste and ima- 
gination, is not susceptible of the softer and 
gentler feelings, so necessary in the inter- 
change of thought and sentiment. On the 
contrary, the study of literature only, ren- 
ders a person too imaginative and too fan- 
ciful for the ordinary avocations of life.— 
The luxurious and beautiful foilage of the 
tree, becomes too ponderous for the slender 
trunk, and the first rude wind which sweeps 
by, prostrates it to the earth and destroys 
its exquisite loveliness. He who lives too 
exclusively in the ideal world created by his 
fertile imagination, is not prepared to enter 
the scenes of life, where he will be exposed 
to hardships, misfortunes and unkindness. 

The combination of science and litera- 
ture alone form a perfect character. Their 
united influence is requisite to elevate so- 
ciety to the greatest height of civilization 
and refinement. Both should receive a due 
proportion of attention, in all systems of 
education in which the full developement 
of the intellectual taculties is desired, rather 
than the production of a particular genius. 





/The mind should not only be rendered 


systematic, accurate and powerful; but a 
correct taste should be formed, and the im- 
agination properly directed; more partic- 
ularly in ¢gis age, when the triumphs of 
science are attracting the attention of all, 
and withholding it from the more quiet 
walks of literature. Men should be taught 
to discern the really beautiful and sublime, 
to estimate the productions of intellect, and 
enjoy the enduring pleasure which they af- 
ord. 

When both science and literature receive 
the attention they respectively claim, great 
and eccentric geniuses may be known no 
more; the cold, accurate mathematician ; 
the ardent, enthusiastic, sensitive writer ; 
the abstract metaphysician ; and the trifling 
idler may disappear ; but a more noble race, 

ossessing a more sound and healthy intel- 
ect, will succeed. Education, instead of 
producing a sickly and distorted state of the 
mind, ought to be so directed as to-render 
that invaluable temple, the human soul, per: 
fect in all its various parts. Then would 
the “power” which knowledge gives be en- 
joyed to its full extent, not only by individ- 
uals, but communities; then would all feel 
the pleasures which literature scatters so 
profusely in its variegated pathway, enjoy 
the wealth which science pours upon a na- 
tion, and receive a portion of that glory 
which beams upon the wise and good of all 
countries. 





From the Knickerbocker of July. 
DEATH OF ROB ROY. 


‘When this cheiftain was on his death-bed, a gentle- || 


man whom he had reason to consider as an enemy, 
came tosee him. On being requested to adimit him to 
his bed-side, he said: ‘ Raise me up, buckle on my arms, 
then admit him!’ The guest was received with cold 
civility, and ina short time departed. ‘ Now,’ said Rob 
Roy, ‘call in the piper.’ The piper came, and he ex- 
pired with the voice of war pealing around him.’ 
Wiru heather pillowing his head, 
The dying outlvw lay, 
And plaided clansmen round his bed 
Stood watching in dismay. 
Wild throes of dissolution shook 
His worn and wasted frame, 
But native lordliness of look 
Distemper could not tame. ° 


The walls of his rude dwelling-place 
Were hung with weapons bright— 

With branching antlers of the chase, 
And trophies won in fight. 

Ilis tall, gaunt hound of proven worth, 
Acute of eye and ear, 

Slept idly on the lighted hearth, 
Forgetful of the deer. 


Cold dew—that herald which precedes 
The winding-sheet, and wail 

Of mourning ones—in clammy beads, 
Stood on his forehead pale. 

Faint grew the swell of his proud breast, 
And dim his falcon-eye, 

But manfully his lip surpressed 
The groan of agony. 


While ran his blood with feebler flow, 
Strode in a clansinan stout, 

And told the chief, in accents low, 
*A stranger waits without !’ 

Then syllabled the naine—a word 
Unwelcome to his cars, 

Which darkly in his bosom stirred 
The hoarded hate of years. 

*No meinber of a hostile clan, 
While heart or pulse can beat, 

Shall see me, said the dying man, 
‘In posture of defeat. 


Array me in the spoils I took 
Froi enemies laid low ; 

Clad thus, Macgregor cannot brook 
The presence of a foe.’ 


‘ Bring forth the bonnet that I wore 
When blood was on the heather, 
Though in the mountain wind no more 
Will nod its eagle feather ; 
Gird on ny sword, of temper tried, 
Old beam of hope in danger, 
To deeds of hardihood allied, 
And then admit the stranger 
Attendants clad the dying man 
In garb that well became 
The leader of a martial clan, 
A warrior of fame; 
Adinitted then his guest, who met 
Reception stern and cold; 
The Highland Chief could not forget 
The bloody feuds of old, 
The stranger soon withdrew. ‘Now call 
The harper in, to cheer 
My passing spirit with the strain 
Most welcome to my ear!’ 
The hoary minstrel brought his lyre, 
To notes of battle strung, 
And fingefing its chords of fire, 
In stormy concert, sung: 
‘The psi: connd his shoulders our leader hath thrown, 
Anda get .ecing blast on his bugle hath blown; 
| He calls on the dauntless and ready of hand 
To gather around him with bonnetand brand; 
Like hounds scenting out the retreat of the stag, 
We quit, for the Lowlands, our home on the crag. 


‘ The dirk of our fathers in gore we must dye! 
Will the falcon fobear, when the quarry is nigh ? 
The Saxon dreams not, in his flowery vale, 
| That our pennon is flung to the welcoming gale ; 
| That we come from the mountains to scourge and des- 
| troy, 
| And the cheifiain we follow is dreaded Rob Roy. 
‘On the head of Macgregor a price hath been set, 
| With the blood of our clan Lowland sabres are wet; 
| Elated by triumph, red wine freely flows, 
Aud loud is the song in the camp of our foes; 
But to shrieking will change their demoniac joy, 
When sound our glad pipers the charge of Rob Roy !, 
| Ere died the batile-song away, 
| Rose up the voice of wail, 
| While motionless the chieftain lay, 
With face like marble pale. 
No kindly word from him repaid 
The harper for his strain; 
| The hushing hand of Death was laid 
| On heart, and pulse, and brain! 
Avon Muay, 1837. W. H.C. 
j ——OO 
| THE SONG OF THE SEA-SHELL. 
| BY MRs. ABDY. 
I come from the ocean—a billow passed o’er me, 
| And, covered with sea-weeds and glittering foam, 
I fell on the sands, and a stranger soon bore me 
| ‘To deck the gay halls of his far distant home : 
Encompassed by exquisite myries and roses, 
Still, still in the deep I am pining to be; 
And the low voice within me my feeling discloses, 
And evermore murmurs the sound of the sea! 
| The skylark at morn pours a carol of pleasure; 
| Ateve the sad nightingale warbles her note, 
The harp in our halls nightly sounds a glad measures, 
And Beauty’s sweet songs on the air lightly float: 
| ¥et I sigh for the loud-breaking billows that tossed me, 
| long to the cool coral caverns to flee, 
| And when guests with officious intrusion accost me, 
| lanswer them still in the strains of the sea. 
| Since I left the blue deep Iam ever regretting, 
And mingled with men inthe regions above, 
I have known them the ties they once cherished for- 
getting, 
Oft trust to new friendship and eling to new love. 
| Oh, is it so hard to preserve true devotion 1— 
| Letmortals who doubt seek a lesson of me: 
Tam bound by inysterious links to the ocean, 
And no language is mine but the sounds of the sea, 
1 London Metropolitan. 
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In presenting the second number of the Oasis 
to the public, justice demands at least a passing 
remark as to our prespects and success. The 
establishment of a new periodical has ever been 
deemed hazardous, more especially so, when 
assuming exclusively a literary cast, and solely 
depending upon subscriptions for support; and 
perhaps no period in our national existence, 
owing to the pressure of the times and the gen- 
eral depression of business, could appear more 
inauspicious for the undertaking than the pre- 
sent. Fears were entertained by our friends 
for the result, and few seemed to anticipate more 
than a mere ephemeral, that should gaily sport 
its brief hour in the sun-beam and then wither 
and droop, and die. For ourselves, we hoped 
‘much, and are happy to add have realized more, 
Some of the difficulties that at first arose in im- 
posing array before our view and cast many a 
shade of doubt upon our path, have already dis- 
appeared, and if the “ castles” which our fancies 
had reared have gently and gradually settled 
from their airy elevations, it is but to rest upon 
the more substantial base of terra firma. 

The flattering reception the Oasis has ob- 
tained in every section of the country, quite sur- 
passes our expectations, and induces the belief 
that our efforts to please have not been in vain, 
and that our labors have been kindly apprecia- 
ted by the public at large. Thus encouraged, 
we shall redouble our exertions and strive to 
make the Oasis worthy of the extensive patron- 
age already secured. Each succeeding number 
will develope new improvements, and we trust 
the friends of the Oasis will have the pleasure 
of seeing it take a fair rank among the literary 
publications of the day. 

There are embarrassments attending a new 
periodical which only those who judge from ex- 
perience know how to estimate. To overcome 
these and impart to our paper the spirit and va- 
riety, strength and solidity necessary to form its 
character, some little time is wanting. Perhaps 
notrial is morecommon or more disheartening 
to the editors of a new publication than the want 
of a suitable exchange list from which to cull 
the variety proper for its columns. This incon- 
venience was strongly felt by us at first, but our 
table is already crowded with many of the 
choicest—indeed most of the literary journals 
of the country, which may enable us to enrich 
and give variety and interestto our selections. 
No opportunity will be suffered to pass unim- 
proved for transplanting from time to time, into 
our columns the richest gems of thought and 
sentiment that flourish in the pages of kindred 
prints. All that is beautiful—all that is in- 
structing—all that is useful—a combination of 
the wlile and the dulci, will be met with iv our 
columns—“ simul et jucunda et idonea decere vi- 
ta” —and join both profit and delight in one.— 
Although the nature of our print necessarily 
forbids our seizing upon many of the Jocal 
events that transpire, or profiting by the excite- 
ment that may occasionally absorb the calmer 
and better feelings of the multitude; although | 





we trim not our sails for each varying breeze | 
uv 


that may sweep across the current of general 
feeling, yet we trust our labors are not the less 
salutary or pleasing. To the youth our publi- 
cation may be valuable,as tending to enlarge 
the range of observation and quicken the per- 
ceptions of thought—entice the imagination in- 
to innocent trains of action and create desires 
for more abstruse studies, and profound and sci- 
entific pursuits. The star which is first discov- 
ered by the aid of the small optic glass, may be 
afterwards examined more minutely with the 
telescope. The man of the world, bowed down 
by the weight of labor and disheartened with 
gathering cares of life-the partizan pursuing his 
plans amid scenes of rivalry and contention— 
the adventurer risking his all on the event of 
some precarious enterprise, and the profession- 
al man perplexed with dry formalities, and 
wearied with ceaseless toil, may each do well 
to snatch an occasional brief hour from the tide 
of time which bears them on, and, forgetting the 
tumults which distract the brain, may find a so- 
lace for their cares and sorrows in the perusal 
ofour pages. They will lose nothing by the 
experiment, and will go forth again to renew 
their labor with more calm, more hallowed and 
more intellectual thoughts and feelings. 

To those editors who have favored us with 
their kind wishes, and to others who have lent 
their influence to promote our views, we offer 
our thanks. Our friends may consider the Oa- 
sis permanently established. We have only to 
askthat we may be judged by our works, and 
that our publication which has already found its 
way intoevery state in the Union, andthe circu- 
lation of which we flatter ourselves will be equal 
to any similar work of the day, may be receiv- 
ed with an indulgent spirit and secure that con- 
fidence and regard which its future worth may 
merit. 





Arnens: irs Rise snp Fatt, sy Butwer.— 
The author of this work has been justly classed, 
by the admiring public, among the first writers 
oftheage. In rapid succession, amid the anx- 
ieties of public life and the weight of parlia- 
mentary labors, he has thrown before the world 
aseries of productions, each bearing the im- 
press of an elevated mind, and each, if possible, 
more polished, spirited and successful than the 
last. From the commencement of his brilliant 
career he has swept on with continually increas- 
ing strength ; each successive effort has been 
more intellectual—each flight more daring and 


lofty. 


Bulwer possesses in an eminent degree the 
qualities of a successful novelist. He has bril- 
liancy of imaginationy,and fervor of poetic feel- 
ing—matchless powers of description, and cap- 
tivating splendor of style, joined to the happiest 
conception of character, andthe power of im- 
parting undying interest to his narratives. His 
pencillings glow with the richness of animated 
nature and the aspect of real life, and those who 
are fond of the most exquisite elegance without 
the appearance of labor, the most exciting 
scenes and moving pathos without the evidence 
of an effort for effect; who are pleased with wit 
free from vulgarity,and satire without malev- 
olence or spleen; prudent maxims chilled by 








no dulness, and learning marred by neither pe- 
dantry nor conceit, will ever rank among the 
admirers of Bulwer. 

Mr. Bulwer’s claims as anauthor are great, 
and we cheerfully admit them; his powers are 
varied and enviable, and we respect them, but 
still we cannot forget that with all his greatness 
he wants originality. It is true that his first 
works were in some measure, the creation of 
his own mind, but his highest and happiest ef- 
forts have been not of the inventive but of the 
historical character, and for this kind of writing 
his qualifications are by far the most peculiar 
and happy. No writer of this, or any other day, 
has possessed toa greater extent the power of 
dignifying ordinary things by the mere mode of 
treating them—of composing the inconsiderable 
events of life into creations of imperishable 
splendor—of illustrating the sentiments, man- 
ners and peculiarities of a people by the intro- 
duction of supposed or real characters; and of 
bestowing upon occurrences, long gone by, and 
truths grown stale by repetition, all the venera- 
tion of antiquity and all the richness and bloom 
of novelty. Thus far, however, want of origi- 
nality forms with us no source of complaint, nor 
do we value our author the less because he 
draws from the fountains of history what others 
would seek for in the regions of fancy. Indeed, 
herein consists one of the strongest recommen- 
daticns of his works—one of the most prolific 
sources of their usefulness. But he has not 
been at all times original, even in his senti- 
ments. He has too freely culled the thoughts of 
others, and having once enshrinedthem in the 
glitter of his inimitable language, and given 
them the grace and beauty of his style, made 
them hisown. He has read much, has collect- 
ed and improved, and often appropriated with- 
out acknowledgement. Itis idle to disguise the 
fact that we occasionally meet with sentiments 


and thoughts in his pages which evidently owe 


their origin even to Spinoza, Elobbes, Shafishbury 
and Bolingbroke. 

The novelist has been of late, fast verging in- 
tothe historian. His Last Days of Pompeii, 
and his Rienzi—the fervid, spirit-stirring, in- 
imitable Riexzi—are two of the most happy and 
captivating historical romances extant. They 
contain scenes of awful power and thrilling in- 
terest, and yet, in the main, cling faithfully to 
historical] truth. They abound with passages 
eloquent and impassioned in the highest degree, 
and reveal the workings of the human heart in 
all the shades of life, whether in the tumultuous 
and open insurrection of the multitude, or the 
concealed plottings of the wily and factious 
demagogue—in the glitter and luxury of the 
court or the simple bloom and beauty of private 
life. These works, of themselves, would suffi- 
ciently secure to their author the palm of undy- 
ing renown had his labor closed here. But to 
add weight to his character as an author and 
prove the depth of his research, and the extent 
of his attainments, we have the Rise and Fall 
of Athens, a pure, eievated and invaluable histo- 
ry. 

In treating of Athens—“ the most eminent of 
ancient states” —the author says, “ it is my object 
to combine an elaborate view of her literature 
with a complete and impartial] account of her 
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pvlitical transactions. The two volumes now 
published, bring the reader, in the one branch of 
my subject, to the supreme administration of 
Pericles, in the other, toa critical analysis of 
the tragedies of Sophocles. Two additional 
volumes will, I trust, be sufficient to accomplish 
my task, and close the records of Athens at that 
period when, with the accession of Augustus; 
the annals of the world are ‘merged with the 
chronicle of the Roman empire.” 





Uistory or THE INDIAN Tripes or Nortu 
America.— This work must be well received by 
the admirers of that noble race, that bounded 
through our forest’s wilds before an oak, or a 
pine was bowed by the white man’s axe. Much 
of their early and important history, and cher- 
ished traditions, that might and should have 
been gleaned, has eluded our grasp, and is now 
forever hid beneath oblivion’s unyielding waves. 
Many of their brave warriors, whose light free 
steps were sure upon the mountain’s brow; who 
never went forth to battle, but returned for the 
thrilling war-dance and songs of victory—many 
of their native orators, whese eloquent thoughts 
were clothed in simple words, but chaste and 
pure asthe breeze that rustled the leaves on 
their hunting grounds, have gone—their spirits 
are beyond the clouds, and time has sealed up 
their memories with the seal of forgetfulness, 

We have perused the pages of the two first 
numbers of this work with thrilling interest.— 
We are rejoiced to see the peculiarities of the 
tribes, and their noblest spirits rescued from the 
dvom of their predecessors, and recorded upon 
the enduring pages of history. The first num- 
ber contains a frontispiece representing a “‘ war- 
dance of the Sauks and Foxes.” C. Atwater, 
Esq., thus closes his explanation of it. ‘“ The 
figures are spread out so as to show their faces, 
which are the best miniature likenesses I ever 
beheld. A few figures show their hacks, in or- 
der more fully to exhibit their dress. Every 
feather in the picture is an exact resemblance 
of the thing itself, andso is each war club with 
its looking-glass inserted in it. The whole and 
every part of this beautiful painting represents 
the reality itself, in a masterly manner and do 
great honor to the talent of the artist.” It also 
contains the liknesses in beautifully executed 
paintings, and the biographies of many memo- 
rable sons of the forest. The first is of Red 
Jacket, that noble Seneca, whose memory liveth 
in our hearts. It is followed by one of Kishkal- 
wa, a warrior chief of the Shawanoes, who bat- 
tled upon the Ohio and Mississippian banks.— 
The picture of Mohongo, with an infant child, 
is rich with expressive beauty. It “ is worth a 
history.” She was an Osage woman who was 
decoyed with others of her tribe, from their re- 
tired wigwams on the borders of Missouri— 
taken through many countries of the old world— 
at length rescued from the hands of her merce- 
nary keeper, and sent back to her forest home 
by the great American defender, Lafayette. It 
closes with a representation of Shingaba W’Os- 
sin, a chief of the Chippewas, and of Pushma- 
taha, a great hunter, warrior and orator of the 
Chociaw nation. He died at Washington. 
Shortly before his death he remarked to his 
friends, “I shall die, but you will return to our 


brethren. As you go along the paths you will 


see the flowers, and hearthe birds sing, but Push- 
mataha will see them and hear them no more.— 
When you shall come to your home, they will 
ask you, where is Pushmataha? and you will 
say to them, he is no more. They will hear 
the tidings like the sound of the fall of a mighty 
oak in the stillness of the woods.” ‘The second 
number is as well ornamented as the first.— 
Among the likenesses, are those of Elskwauta- 
waw, the brother of Tecumthe—of Eshtahum- 
leah, a chief of the Teton tribe, and Waapa- 
shaw, a chief of the Keoxas, and the firm friend 
of the white man. The following incident 
proves his power, and his friendship. The 


Winnebago Indians had threatened with de- | 


struction a small village at Prairie du Chien, 
upon the banks of the Mississippi. The chief 
was appealed to for protection. He came with 
no train of warriors, but with a single attendant, 
and commanded the fierce and restless tribe to 
meet with him in counsel. They assembled.— 
“ A few minutes were passed in silence, then 
Waapashaw arose, and placing himself in an 
attitude of studied»though apparently careless 
dignity, looked around upon the chiefs with a 
menancing look. His countenance was fierce 
and terrible; and cold and stern were the faces 
upon which his piercing eye was bent. He 
plucked a single hair from his head—held it up 
before them and then spoke in a grave and reso- 
lute tone: ‘ Winnebagoes! do you see this hair? 


Look at it. You threaten to massacre the white 
people at the Prairie. They are your friends 
and mine. You wish to drink their blood. Is 


that your purpose? Dare to lay a finger upon 
one of them, and I will blow you from the face 
of the earth, as inow’—suiting the action to the 
word— blow this hair with my breath, where 
none can find it.” Nota head was turned at the 
close of this startling and unexpected annuncia- 
tion; not a muscle was seen to move—the keen, 
black and snake-like eyes of that circle of dus- 
ky warriors remained fixed upon the speaker, 
who, after casting around a look of cool defiance, 
turned upon his heel and left the council with- 
out waiting forareply.” The threat was sufli- 
cient; it unnerved hearts that beat high for ac- 
tion, and quieted those that throbbed with fear. 
This number also contains three other fine 
paintings, but to which we have not time par- 
ticularly to refer. 

The history is written in a chaste and classi- 
cal style, and with a thrilling effect, portrays the 
Indian in the various lights of his character— 
the unlettered natives, sporting in peace and 
happy freedom, ’mid nature’s wildest, grandest 
scenery—the noble chief, with an unshrinking 
warrior’s heart, but who loved tosmoke the pipe 
of peace—the untamed savage, with his blood- 
clodded scalps ,the rich trophies of his victory, 
with his war-club stained in many battles,shout- 
ing his war-whoop upon the mountain’s top, all 
join to interest and excite, as we are lured on 
from page to page. 

We shall anxiously look for succeeding num- 


bers, and shall hereafter strive to give our read- | 


ers more of the beauties they contain. The 
work occupies an important, and long vacant 
field, and there is promised a harvest rich and 





priceless. 


To Corresvonpents.— No, love, they never 
mention thee,”—an original piece of music, is 
cordially approved, and will appear in our next. 
Our fair correspondent will accept our thanks. 

“ Peculiarities of Dean Swift,’ (E. T.) are 
less peculiar than the author may suppose, un- 
less with us, he thinks them peculiarly unfit for 
publication. 

“ Oswegonians,” by R. B., is necessarily de- 
clined. The people of Oswego are not proper 
subjects for carricature, andif the author ap- 
plies his criticisms to himeelf, he will find a 
more appropriate ficld for animadversion.— 
Those who assume the office of censorship, 
| should soar at least, above mediocrity. 

“ Phrenolugy letter, No. 1—(Philomathean 
Phrenologico,) is under consideration. 

“ The Stars”—(L.) is deferred, but cur poet- 
ess mustnot despair. if a dearth of verse should 
come over us, and our readers betray any fancy 
for the “melody of the spheres,” and grow enam- 
oured of the “bright little luminaries,’ we may 
give them a spice of it. 

P. O. is respectfully informed that if he will 
, consent to omit from his article one or two 
| points upon which sectarian differences exist, 
| we shall cheerfully comply with his request. 





| The publishers of the Knickerbocker will 


|| please accept our thanks for their politeness in 
|| sending us the back numbers of the present yol- 
|| ume of their valuable magazine. It is sarcely 
necessary for us to add that the expressions of 
| friendliness implied in this favor is duly ap- 
preciated. 

This volume of the Knickerbocker bids fair 
to prove more than equal, in point of excellence 
|| to those which have preceded it, and will, no 
doubi, fully sustain the high and well-earned 
literary reputation of its enterprising conduc- 
tors. We have always regarded this periodi- 
cal with feelings of the deepest interest. It has 
claims upon the confidence and support of the 
public of no ordinary character. It has become 
closely identified with the periodical literature 
of the nation, and ranking among the first, the 
very first of our publications, has scattered its 
choicest gifts to every part of the nation; and 
| going forth as a specimen of the taste and liter- 
ary spirit of America has commanded respect 
| and admiration in foreign lands. 

The tale of “ The Tight Boots” published in 
our last, should have been credited to the Knick- 
| erbocker for July, in which it originally ap- 
peared. The omission was not noticed until 
' too late for correction. This may be received 
| as an apology—it is intended as such, 








| In our future numbers the quality of our 
| paper will be greatly improved. The supply 
I originally ordered, when received proved of 


| too small a sheet to answer our purpose, and 


‘ we were forced to use such as chance threw in 


| our way. We have also procured an entire new 


| font of music type, of a larger size, to embellish 
‘our musical department. 


| 





Our agents who have forwarded us lists of 
t subscribers, are entitled to our acknowledg- 
' ments for their promptness. We shall be hap- 
| py to receive the names of subscribers from oyr 
' other agents at their earliest convenience, 
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POETRY. 


For the Oasis. 
WOULD I WERE YOUNG AGAIN. 

WouldI were young again—the light of heart 

That knew not yesterday, the chill of care, 
Nor dreamed, but that his beings brighter part, 

’Twere his, in cloudless sunshine, yet to share— 
Would I were yet the free and sinless one 

That bounded with glad impulse, on life’s way, 

Plucking its roses—would that this, my day 
Of toil, with its insipid strife were gone, 
E’enas the snnny hues of the dim past—- 

For now hath come my heritage of ill, 
And as the shadows o’er my spirit cast 

Their cold, ungenial gloom—’tis then I feel, 
Past youth—past hopes—past memories, how vain 
To soothe the aching heart :— Would I were young again! 





Where is the smile that gladdened me in youth— 

The kindly sympathy—the welcome free— 
The open heart—the fearless, swerveless truth— 

The warm—warm, guileless look—the childhood glee? 
Fled—quenched and cold, and manhood’s promise now 

Hath brought me all of earthly bitterness 
That can o’ercloud the hopes, or shade the brow,— 

*Tis well—I care not that the change were less— 

My home—my pleasant home—it beare‘h trace 

Of the same withering blight—the stranger’s hand 
Hath marred its beauty, and, no kindred face, 

Smiles for the wanderer there, its welcome bland !— 
All hearts save one, are cold; and that—ah, vain! 
Beats not, perchance for me—wouldI were young again ! 

C, 


—_— 

THE RED MAN. 
I love the Indian. Ere the white man came 
And taught him vice, and infamy, and shane, 
His soul was noble. In the sun he saw 
His God, and worshipped him with trembling awe. 
Though rude his life, his bosom never beat 
With polished vices, nor with dark deceit. 








— _— —_ 
From the Knickerbocker of September. 
SONNETS: BY ‘QUINCE.’ 


ABSENCE. 


Earth owns no smiles in absence of the sun; 
Dark mourns the night when chambered is her quoen ; 
The sweet flowers wither when Sol’s spring is run ; 
Nor fairies dance but in chaste Luna’s sheen. 
Nothing but mourns from that it loves apart : 
The lone bird sorrows from its sever’d mate ; 
And pines and withers the fond human heart, 
When those it worshipped leave it desolate. 
Thus in earth, night, flower, bird, creation’s lord, 
The sweetest, dearest bond, is sympathy ; 
Which serv’d snapsthe close-entwining chord 
That all things binds in some fond unity. 
Life-killing Absence, ’neath thy curse I pine, 
Affection’s Upas tree—that name be thine! 


AGE. 
Age is the winter season of man’s life, 
The last dim flickering of the taper’s ray ; 
*Tis the last act that closes earthly strife ; 
The latest character that he may play. 
Yet here, i’ the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With rev’rend hair, white as the drifted snow, 
We madly mock our fate—play the buffoon, 
And self-deceiving to the dark grave go. 
The withered leaf clings latest to the tree, 
Hope vainly builds itself on dark despair ; 
The shipwreck’d mariner buffets with the sea, 
And vainly strives for life, though death be there 
So age, with palsied hand, to life doth cling 
Most fondly, as from age life taketh wing. 


AMBITION. 
The waxen wing that strove t’ empierce the sky, 
The daring hand that fired the Ephesian dome, 
The Spirit’s strife with God for mastery, 
Which made the burning depths of hell its home, 
Were fell Ambition’s. In that one word lies 
All that is greatly good or greatly ill; 





’T is best o* friends—-’t ic worst of enemies— 
Honey and poison it doth both distil. 

With vice enleagued, it sinks our spirit’s down, 
Till lust and murder gorge their fierce desire ; 

But virtues weaves for it a deathless crown, 
Which teaches noble natures to aspire. 

Honor and tame soar on its winged breath, 

Hurl’dinits downward flight lie sin and death. 


AUTHORS. 


Authors are beings only half of earth— 
They own a worldapart from other men : 

A glorious realm! giv’n by their fancy birth, 
Subjects, a sceptie, and a diadem; 

A fairy land of thought, in which sweet bliss 
Would run to ecstasy in wild delight, 

But that stern Nature drags them back to this, 
With call imperious, which they may not slight : 

And then they trafic with their thoughts to live, 
And coin their laboring brains for daily bread: 

Getting scant dross for the rich ore they give, 
While often with the gift their is shed: 

And thus they die, leaving behind a name, 

Atonce their country’s glory and her shame. 

———————EEEEEEE— 


THE OASIS 
Is published monthly at Osweco, N. Y., in imperial oc- 
tavo form, each number containing 16 pages, at 31,50 
per annum, in advance, or $2, after the issuing of the 
thirdnumber. It will be forwarded to subscribers by 
mail, envelopedin strong and durable covers, 

In orders for The Oasis, the names of subscribers, 
the town and county, and the post-office to which itis to 
be sent, should be fully and plainly written. 

Post-masters, and persons acting as agents, will be al- 
lowed a liberal per centage on all moneys remitted for 
this work, 

SCP All letters except from agents must be post-paid. 
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